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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
= 
HE country has been greatly concerned all through the 
week at Lord Salisbury’s condition. The alarming 
nature of the earlier bulletins was increased by the announce- 
ment on Thursday night that Lord Salisbury’s state was 
critical, and that little hope of his recovery was entertained. 
On Friday morning “no improvement” were the words of the 
bulletin, and the Press Association telegram from Hatfield 
stated that Lord Salisbury was slowly but surely sinking. 
Although he has now been a year out of office, and public 
memory is short, Lord Salisbury’s history and character have 
preserved for him great influenée, and have made him while 
his health continued a tower of defence for the Unionist 
party. His disappearance from the scene must leave a 
perceptible vacancy which the men of a newer generation may 
find it hard to fill. 


It is necessary, if we are to comprehend affairs in the Near 
East, to draw a careful distinction between the insurrection 
in Macedonia, and the action of the Powers in consequence of 
that insurrection. The “general rising’ which was promised 
has evidently occurred. The young men of the villages, that 
is, have turned out in arms, have attacked any accessible 
Turkish posts or small garrisons, and if defeated have taken 
to the hills. The policy of the Turks is to retake the posts, 
and the small towns around them, and then, it is to be feared, 
let loose the soldiery to take vengeance. According to the Bul- 
garians, the massacres have been terrible, a statement oflicially 
confirmed by the Russian Government, as far as regards 
Monastir, Uskub, and some other places, they demanding, on 
the reports from their Consuls, that the Turkish officials 
implicated shall be punished. It is quite impossible, and 
would be useless, to give accurate details; but itis certain that 
all Macedonia is “up,” and that civilisation is perishing in a 
welter of blood and flame. As yet neither side has much 
advantage. The Turks have increased their force to a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, and the insurgents have only thirty 
thousand in actual motion; but the former are hampered by 
defects of commissariat, sometimes involving positive starva- 
tion, by the dispersion of their foes, and, it is rumoured, by 
crumbling discipline. The insurgents fight well too, often 
dying where they stand, and the Turks usually lose in the 
guerilla engagements more men than their adversaries. 


All this while “the Powers” are in commotion. Opinion 
in Russia, inflamed by the murder of the Russian Consul, 
M. Rostkovsky, almost compels the authorities to act; and 


In support of these demands, and possibly also to overawe 
Bulgaria, a Russian squadron has been despatched to 
Turkish waters, and is now anchored in Iniada Bay, on 
the Black Sea, some sixty miles from the Bosphorus. Ger- 
many, though angrily denouncing Bulgaria, and affecting 
to believe Turkish stories, has as yet done nothing; while 
the line taken by Great Britain and France is still ob- 
scure. Officially they are both “in accord with Russia 
and Austria.’ Much depends on the action ef Bulgaria, 
where the Ministers, in the absence of Prince Ferdinand, who 
has retired, pending events, to his Hungarian castle, have 
called out their Reserves, some forty-five thousand strong, 
“to protect their frontier.” The expenditure embarrasses the 
Turkish Treasury, but the Sultan as yet has refused to declare 
war on Bulgaria; and at the end of the week all await final 
decisions. On the whole, the chances of an explosion which 
may compel Europe to coerce the Sultan are greater than the 
chance of a subsidence. 


One of the complications of the Macedonian muddle is the 
possible attitude of Servia. King Peter is trying to eman- 
cipate himself, with the aid of the Radical party, from the 
control of the officers who killed King Alexander, but has for 
the present failed. The struggle raged round patronage, the 
officers implicated in the great erime wanting everything for 
themselves. When, therefore, the King appointed a candidate 
of his own to the control of the Palace they struck, threatened 
him, and compelled the Radical members of the Ministry to 
resign. It is, however, certain that the new Skupshtina will 
be almost entirely Radical, and will try to resist the Army, 
and it is feared that the officers in power, in dread of a 
contest with the whole people, may raise the cry of “Servia 
for the Servians!” and make a rush into Old Servia. This 


would bring Austria into the field, and probably make a- 


partition of Turkey inevitable. The King, it is said, threatens 
abdication in favour of his son,.but as yet this is only a threat. 
The “ strong” candidate for the throne next time would be 
Nicholas of Montenegro, who, with his Montenegrins for his’ 
guard, would probably be able to vindicate the authority of 
the Crown, and possibly even to restore discipline among the 
officers of the Army. 


The Madrid correspondent of the Times evidently expects a 
revolution in Spain. In a long and most interesting letter 
published on Tuesday he explains that all classes of the people, 
peasants as well as bourgeoisie and artisans, have lost their 
respect for the Government, and, owing to a variety of causes, 
one of which is the failure of most recent speculations, 
are suffering extreme economic depression. The peasants 
attack the officials and the towns, and the workmen are 
striking in masses. They have all thrown themselves into the 
Republican movement, which, again, is strongly favoured by 
the Army. The higher officers think themselves neglected 
and deprived of their old position in the State; the lower 
officers are indignant at the military economies; and the men, 
especially those withdrawn from Cuba, are “dragging out a 
miserable existence in the large towns.” The cry is that the 
Monarchy, the Church, and the capitalists are responsible for 








the general misery, and that society ought to be reorganised 
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as in France. The Conservatives are trying a policy of re- 
pression; but the Liberal Monarchists would make large 
reforms, and it is believed that their leaders, General Weyler, 
Sefior Canalejas, who would establish peasant-proprietor- 
ship, and Sefior Montero Rios, have already had an intima- 
tion that they will speedily be called to power. They will 
have to do some violent things if they are to satisfy their fol- 
lowers, and it is by no means certain that they can do them 
without establishing for a time a military despotism, if only 
to prevent the discontented from breaking up the unity of the 
State, which was constructed from little kingdoms, and has 
never been thoroughly cemented. 


The verdict in the Humbert case has not reached us in time 
for this issue, the speeches of the Procureur-Général and of the 
prisoners’ counsel having occupied rather more time than was 
expected. The former gave the jurya long and wonderfully clear 
digest of all the facts which, he said, proved Madame Humbert 
to have been habitually guilty of fraudand forgery. This made 
a great impression on the jury, which Maitre Labori must have 
found it hard to dispel. He told them that Madame Humbert 
had a secret to reveal which might compel her to mention a 
name abhorrent to patriotic Frenchmen, and insisted that 
the hundred millions of francs said to have been once con- 
tained in the famous safe really existed, though, he hinted, 
“the Crawfords” had extorted them from Madame Humbert by 
threats of revealing the secret origin of the fortune. He was, 
however, careful to add that these were his client’s statements 
and that while he believed her story, he had no means of verify- 
ing it. (It will be observed that no effort was made to produce 
evidence of the payment of interest on this huge block of stock, 
though proof of such payment must have been well within the 
power, supposing the stocks existed, of the Bank of France.) 
The main line of his argument seems to have been that the 
improbability of a story is no evidence of its falsehood, while 
Thursday was devoted to a biography of his clients, in which 
their domestic virtues, and, in particular, the artistic and 
literary talents of Frédéric Humbert, were set forth with all 
the eloquence and charm of which Maitre Labori is a master. 
The trial may be concluded before these lines are in the hands 
of our readers, but at the moment of our writing the public 
are still left in doubt whether the chief prisoner has or can 
have anything to reveal. 


M. Pelletan, the French Minister of Marine, has made a 
bold, perhaps even an unwarrantable, experiment. He has 
been dissatisfied with the usual tests for ironclads, and ordered 
the ‘Suffren,’ a fully armed man-of-war, to be attacked as she 
would be in battle. Her crew were on board, as were also 
M. Pelletan himself and some of his staff, but “live” shells 
were fired at the ‘Suffren.’ The first split the armour- 
plate applied to the turret, but the second was shattered as it 
forced its way into the fissure made by the first. This result 
is considered highly satisfactory, more especially as the turret 
after the shots remained easily movable, and some sheep 
placed in it to test the effect of the impact turned quietly to 
grazing. ‘The crew were all below, no one was hurt, and 
M. Pelletan is delighted with the strength of his armour- 
plates ; but one cannot help wondering what his staff thought, 
and what would have happened if anybody had been killed. 
In France it would perhaps have been said that the slain man 
had gloriously demonstrated the patriotism which inspires all 
Frenchmen ; but in England a Coroner’s jury would probably 
have returned a somewhat unpleasant verdict. What did the 
trial prove that a similar trial on a model without sailors in it 
would not have proved ? 


It is at last admitted semi-officially that the Austrian 
Government claimed and exercised its ancient right of veto, 
inherited from the days when there was but one Emperor in 
Europe, to prohibit the election of Cardinal Rampolla. Count 
Goluchowski believed him to be bitterly hostile to Austria in 
consequence of its Italian alliance, and therefore faced the risk 
involved in a peremptory interference. That risk was serious, 
as if the Conclave had disregarded the Veto, and proceeded to 
elect Cardinal Rampolla, Count Goluchowski could have done 
nothing, and would have looked a little ridiculous. Even as 
it is, he has aroused much Clerical hostility, the idea being 
that he has interfered almost by force with the freedom of 


. . . a 
The Clerical papers in Austria strongly censure the Govern, 
ment, and itis probable that sincere Roman Catholics everywhere 
wince a little at this intrusion of the secular arm into a strict} 
spiritual election, When the Veto was used of old the Po 
was also a Prince, whose policy as such might justly ineligs 
or please all States with Italian interests. At present the 
Emperor of Austria might almost as well, in theory, forbid 
the consecration of the elements in St. Peter's to be effectual, 


The campaign in Northern Nigeria against the Fulahs has 
been brought to a successful conclusion. On Thursday tele. 
grams were received at the Colonial Office announcing that 
the town of Burmi, which was unsuccessfully attacked in the 
middle of May, had been carried by assault on J uly 27th after 
severe fightimg, in which the ex-Sultan of Sokoto, most of his 
chiefs, and seven hundred of his followers were slain, and the 
town completely destroyed. The losses of the British column 
—consisting of thirty white men and five hundred native 
troops—amounted to eleven killed, including Major Marsh, 
gallant and promising officer who had served with distinction 
in South Africa, and seventy-two wounded. The Sultan, it may 
be added, had been assured that his life would be spared on 
the terms of unconditional surrender, but refused to ayail 
himself of the offer; and the temporary check received by our 
forces three months ago has now been redeemed by a victory 
which at once confirms our supremacy and adds to our 
responsibilities in Nigeria. 


A terrible cyclone, which lasted from midnight on Monday, 
August 10th, to 7 a.m. on the following day, has devastated 
great part of the island of Jamaica. Kingston suffered 
greatly, but Port Antonio, the depdt of the American fruit 
trade, and the towns to the eastward were, says the official 
telegram, “practically destroyed.” All over the East and 
North-East districts all fruit trees were blown down, and the 
banana crop, which is the support of the people, was totally 
swept away. The damage is estimated at £2,000,000, and 
though the loss of life has been comparatively small, thousands 
of poor people have been rendered homeless, and must for the 
next nine months live on charity. Subscriptions will be 
opened both in America and at home, but the calamity is so 
great that it would seem to justify a loan to the island. It is 
stated on good authority that periodic destruction by malig. 
nant weather is the great danger of the fruit culture which 
has now in most districts of Jamaica replaced the earlier 
cultivation of the sugar cane. 





Full details are given in Monday's Times of the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University endowed by Mr. Pulitzer, 
the proprietor of the New York World, whieh is to be opened 
next year. It is pointed out that there are two thousand 
dailies in the States; that the Press, in virtue of its freedom 
and enterprise, exerts an enormous influence; but that, 
although in regard to mechanical and material equipment 
little remains to be done, there exists no system of organised 
training by which those who adopt the calling of journalism 
can be adequately prepared to realise their responsibilities 
and discharge them efficiently. To secure this end Mr. 
Pulitzer has contributed a sum of £500,000, £100,000 of 
which is to be devoted to the erection of a suitable build- 
ing, while the organisation of the school will be entrusted 
to the University authorities, assisted by an advisory board of 
experienced newspaper men. America is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for some of the most disputable developments of 
journalism, but it should not be forgotten that alongside of 
these excrescences are to be found some of the best news- 
papers in the world. The character and record of Mr. 
Murray Butler, the President of Columbia University, and of 
Mr. Eliot, the honoured President of Harvard, who has already 
drawn out a series of practical suggestions for the proposed 
curriculum, afford the best guarantee that Mr. Pulitzer’s en- 
dowment will be turned to the multiplication of the good 
rather than the evil features of American journalism. 


But though we welcome the experiment, Mr. Pulitzer 
will, we fear, find that his larger ideas will fail. He might 
as well try to breed poets as journalists. No education, 
no training, no gifts even, will make a successful journalist 
without the something which induces people to read what 
he has to say, and that something is probably born of a 





election which Churchmen are now doubly anxious to preserve. 





sympathy between him and them which is incommunicable. 
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Fon oonld not make a Macaulay, and Macaulay would probably 
have been the most successful journalist who ever lived, and 
even he might have been beaten by Cobbett, who had none of 
his intellectual training. Experienced owners of newspapers 
know well that their best writers are improved but little by 
experience, and that the effect of thorough early training is 
often to create an impassable gap between the writer and his 
audience. Few of the great actors have been e born in the 
sawdust,” and scarcely any statesmen—the Pitts being the 
great exception—have transmitted their qualities. 





The papers are telling a story of a multi-millionaire, one 
Pedro Alvarado, who bas just died in Mexico, Four years ago 
he was a working miner, but he discovered the Palmillo silver 
mine, and became suddenly immensely rich. His wealth seems 
to have turned his head, for he carried about large sums, pro- 
tected himself by armed guards, dressed in an extravagantly 
rich style, and bought anythisg offered him at preposterous 

rices. He was, however, as generous as Mr. Carnegie, gave 
great sums to the poor, built a great cathedral, and founded 
and endowed a large hospital. He is said to have offered to 
pay off the National Debt of Mexico, but his offer was refused, 
an almost impossible bit of romance. He had no children, 
and his widow, who inherits everything, must be the richest 
woman in the world. The story reads to us like an absurd 
exaggeration of some actual miner’s actual good fortune, but it 
is curious in one respect. These giant fortunes which were 
expected to turn their owners’ heads usually leave them quite 
sane. No multi-millionaire has done anything very original, 
but no one of the species, except M. Lebaudy, the “ Emperor 
of the Sahara,” and this possibly mythical Seftor Alvarado, has 
betrayed any symptom of lack of self-control. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s fiseal policy has acted as a splendid tonic 
to Sir William Harcourt. No better evidence of his welcome 
restoration to health could be forthcoming than his vigorous, 
witty, and genial letter in the Times of Wednesday. After 
setting forth the issues raised by “the Chamberlain policy,” 
which rests on the fundamental assumption that the Empire 
isin danger of disruption, Sir William asserts that the one 
thing of which its nominal supporters are convinced is that 
there must be no taxation of the food of the people, though 
that is the very keystone of the policy. But to imagine that 
Mr. Chamberlain will abandon this position is to misunder- 
stand him completely. “ Whatever may be the merits or 
demerits of Mr. Chamberlain’s convictions, he wants neither 
courage to declare nor lucidity to express them. Whatever 
his alarmist adherents may say,I at least believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain is in earnest in his profession that the British 
Empire is in peril, and that it can only be saved by the 
measures he advocates. If that were not the case he would 
cease to exercise the weight which he enjoys in the conduct of 
public affairs, and the country would regard with amused con- 
tempt his Imperial pretensions.” 


A tax on corn, continues Sir William Harcourt, is not only 
essential to the realisation of “the Chamberlain policy,” but it 
must be a considerable tax, and “all the ability of Mr. 
Chamberlain will fail to convince the most simple amongst us 
that a serious rise in the price of corn will not enhance the 
cost of bread.” “Man, he tells us, does not live on bread 
alone,” but “he cannot be reared on more cups of tea or even 
on cheaper tobacco.” Finally, Sir William insists that the 
taxation of food, on which the policy of Colonial preference is 
founded, must irresistibly lead to a general Protective tariff, 
and that it is needless to diseuss the latter until we have 
determined the former question. We must, therefore, pin 
down Mr. Chamberlain and his supporters to declare whether 
the food taxation is alive or dead, whether accepted or rejected 
by the responsible Government of the country. The ground 
will then be clear for the “ big fight,” as to the result of which 
Sir William Harcourt has no misgivings. The whole letter is 
in the writer's best controversial style. He hits hard, but 
never loses his temper or casts any suspicion on the patriotism 
or sincerity of his opponent. 


The newspapers of last Saturday published a very striking 
letter dealing with the fiscal controversy signed by fourteen 
Professors and Lecturers of Political Economy, among whom 








are Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. Edgeworth, Mr. Alfred Mar- 
shall, Mr. Smart, and Mr. Cannan. Their convictions, they say» 
are opposed to certain popular opinions, and on them they offer 
observations under seven headings. The most important of 
these are a denial of the assertions that increased imports 
from abroad involve diminished work at home, and that a tax 
on food would not increase the price. “The suggestion,” say 
the signatories of the letter, “that the public, though directly 
damnified by an impost, may yet obtain a full equivalent from 
its yield is incorrect, because it leaves out of account the 
interference with the free circulation of goods, the detriment 
incidental to diverting industry from the course which it 
would otherwise have taken, and the circumstance that, in the 
case of a tax on foreign wheat—Hnglish and Colonial wheat 
being free—while the consumer would have to pay the whole 
or nearly the whole tax on all the wheat, the Government 
would get the tax only on foreign wheat.” The letter winds 
up with the observation that “in general, those who lightly 
undertake to reorganise the supply of food, and otherwise 
divert the course of industry, do not adequately realise what a 
burden of proof rests on the politician who, leaving the plain 
rule of taxation for the sake of revenue only, seeks to attain 
ulterior objects by manipulating tariffs.” Owing to its 
extreme quietness and moderation of tone, the letter is a very 
effective one. We note that Professor Foxwell and Professor 
Hewins, writing in Thursday’s Times, challenge the right of 
the Free-trade Professors to speak for any one but themselves. 
Their letters do not otherwise call for special comment, 


On Tuesday was published a letter from Mr. Chamberlain 
addressed to Mr. Boscawen which contains the following 
statement :—“ I have never suggested any tax whatever on raw 
materials, such as wool or cotton, and I believe that such a 
tax is entirely unnecessary for the purposes which I have in 
view, that is, for a mutual preference with our Colonies, and 
for enabling us to bargain for better terms with our foreign 
competitors. As regards food there is nothing in the policy 
of tariff reform which I have put before the country which 
need increase in the slightest degree the cost of living of any 
family in this country.” This letter has been received with a 
chorus of relief and delight from the Protectionists, and has 
been paraded as proof that Mr. Chamberlain does not mean to 
tax the food of the people. In our opinion, it proves exactly 
the reverse. It shows by inference that Mr. Chamberlain does 
intend to tax bread and meat and other articles of diet, but 
that he is under the delusion that he can so manipulate our 
fiscal system that the rise in the price of food will be com- 
pensated for by a fall in other things, and so the cost of living 
to a family not be increased. 


Mr. Chamberlain will, of course, be able to do nothing of 
the kind. No doubt he can take part of the duties off tea 
and sugar and tobacco, but if he does he will not be able to 
recover the money lost to the Treasury by a bread and 
meat tax, for the beauty of a Protective tax such as he 
proposes on food is that while it raises the price of bread 
and meat, it puts very little into the Treasury. You 
exchange a drawing tax for cne that does not draw. If, 
then, Mr. Chamberlain is going to tax food and not increase 
the cost of living, he must find some other tax or taxes to 
take the place of his remissions. If he does not raise the 
Inceme-tax, he must presumably try a tax on imports. But 
since he is pledged not to tax raw material, and since almost all 
imports, though they may be one man’s manufactured goods, 
are somebody else’s raw material, he will find this a very diffi- 
cult job. The only other alternative is so small a duty on corn 
as to leave things very much where they were up till last April, 
But as the Standard, whose handling of the fiscal controversy 
has been marked by conspicuous ability as well as by candour 
and independence, points out in an admirable leading article 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s letter, if this is all, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
responsibility to his party is very heavy. Has Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it asks, “ raised this tremendous agitation, risked break 
ing the Unionist party to pieces, and plunged the country into 
an internecine controversy over Protection and Free-trade, 
merely to leave us where we stood six months ago?” 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE GROWTH OF THE NATION’S WEALTH. 


i= most striking comment yet made on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy is one not made consciously or directly, 
or by any partisan, but accidentally or automatically, 
and certainly quite impartially, by a great public 
office. The Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, issued on Wednesday, shows with a 
quite astonishing degree of completeness the folly and 
fatuity of the Chamberlain proposals. If fiscal Blue- 
books were read by the electors, this last addition to 
their number could not but have the most crushing effect. 
It is the final answer to the plea of the Protectionists. 
Let us see how this comes about. If you search the Pro- 
tectionist plea to the uttermost—that ocean of error of which 
“the Chamberlain policy” is a gulf or inlet—you will find 
that it rests on the allegation that Free-trade is ruin- 
ing the country. The Protectionist asserts that we 
are “bleeding to death.” He backs that assertion up by 
official statistics showing that every year we buy abroad 
a great deal more than we sell. Our imports greatly 
exceed our exports. When the Free-trader answers that 
the thing is impossible; that trade is an exchange, and 
money only the token of exchange and the measure of 
value; that the apparent want of balance is due to the 
imperfection of the statistics; and finally, that we may 
be perfectly happy about our seeming to take in more 
goods than we send out, since the foreigner will not 
go without payment, the reply of the Protectionist is 
prompt. He answers in effect:—‘I admit that the 
foreigner will not go without payment, but that does not 
help you. We are living on our capital. The accumu- 
lated wealth of the nation is every year being drained away 
to pay for our excess of imports over exports. We are, 
that is, bleeding to death, and unless this process is stopped 
the spendthrift’s inevitable crash must soon be upon us. 
Some fine day we shall discover that our precious wealth has 
beenall drained away. When that has happened the foreigner 
will send us no more imports, and we shall be left bled 
white as veal in our congested little island, with an idle 
and pauperised population, without industries and without 
hope.’ ‘hat is an appalling picture. If it is true in fact, 
and if under Free-trade our capital is being gradually 
“sold out” in order to pay for our imports, our position 
is indeed desperate, and demands an immediate remedy. 
Fortunately, it is possible to bring the matter to a test, 
and to decide the fiscal controversy for those who have 
ears to hear and eyes to see. For the last twenty- 
five years—i.e., ever since the Fair-trade movement began— 
we have been told that the bleeding process has been going 
on. Let us, then, look at the figures of national income, and 
compare those of to-day with those of the past. If our 
national income—7.e., the incomes of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom—has gone down, then it must be ad- 
mitted that we have been living on our capital. If, on the 
other hand, the national income has gone up, then it 
is absolutely impossible that we can have been living 
on our capital. A nation cannot keep selling out stock, 
and yet find itself richer. There are, of course, no 
returns to show the income of all the inhabitants of 
the nation, but owing to the Income-tax we are able to 
ascertain and compare with certainty the incomes of a large 
portion of the population,—i.e., of those with whom the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue have dealings. Know- 
ing, as we do, that wages of all kinds have increased, we 
may be sure that if the incomes within the purview of 
the Income-tax Commissioners have also gone up, the 
nation is not poorer but richer than it was. 

Let us turn to the figures supplied by the Board of 
Inland Revenue, and apply the test. The Commissioners 
in their Report have selected for comparison the incomes 
brought under review in a certain series of years,—i.e., 
in the years 1868-69, 1875-76, 1894-95, and 1901-2. In 
1868-69 the gross income brought under the review 
of the Department was £398,794,000; in 1875-76 the 
figures were £544,376,000, an increase of £145,582,000, 
or 36°5 per cent.; in 1894-95 the gross income was 
£657,097,000; in 1901-2 it was £866,993,000, being an 
increase of £209,896,000, or 31°9 per cent. on the 
gross income. [The Commissioners also supply the 
figures for the income on which tax was received, 








. — as 
but we do not give these, as, though they are also 
favourable to the Free-trade contention, they are 
useful for purposes of comparison, owing to the exem re 
from the full tax, which have been a marked featureof te, 
years. The figures as to gross income under review - 
the only figures which can be employed for purposes of oo “a 
parison.] In other words, then, during the period when the 
“ bleeding-to-death ”-and-living-on-our-capital process ae 
been, according to the Protectionists, fully at work the an 
income under the review of the Board of Inland Revenng 
has risen from £544,376,000 in 1875-76 to £866,993,000 in 
1901-2. If this is living on our capital, the process is sure} 
one which we ought all to follow. But what makes thesg 
figures the more remarkable, as the Commissioners 
point out, is that the years with which the present stata 
of things is compared were years of abnormal Prosperity 
“It must be remembered,” says the Report, “that in the 
years 1868-69 to 1875-76 an abnormal impetus had been 
given to our trade by various circumstances,—by the enor. 
mous demands of the United States of America for steel 
and iron in connection with the extension of her railways 
and other works of rehabilitation following on the Civil 
War; by the interruption of Continental competition dug 
to the Franco-German War; and by the numerous foreign 
loans raised in this country, of which much was expended 
on products and manufactures of the United Kingdom, 
In the period 1894-95 to 1901-2 the country has enjoyed 
no such special advantages. On the contrary, it has been 
itself engaged in war, which, though it may have stimu. 
lated trade in some directions, has certainly depressed it 
in others.” If the returns are examined in detail, the im. 
pression, instead of becoming less, becomes more favour. 
able to the Free-trade contention. The rate of increment 
in incomes under Schedule D—i.e., trades and professions 
—is higher than that in all incomes taken together, which 
shows that the traders have not been “ bleeding to death.” 
Very interesting, too, is the table as to investments abroad, 
We are perpetually being told that every year more and 
more of our foreign investments are being thrown out to 
the wolves of foreign Protection,—i.e., have to be sold 
to pay for our imports. What are the facts? A table 
in the Blue-book which presents a survey of such in- 
come for a period of twenty years shows that the amount 
has almost doubled, rising from £381,890,000 in 1882-83 to 
£62,550,000 in 1901-2. Clearly there is not much “ bleed. 
ing to death” going on here. The figures of the Death- 
duties, owing to the recent reorganisation of those 
imposts, are not available for comparisens over a long 
period, but, as far as they go, they show a constant 
accumulation of capital to be taking place in these islands, 
In spite of the fact that arrangements for avoiding Death- 
duties legally are far more common than formerly, the 
amount of wealth liable to the duties steadily increases. 


We have dealt as yet only with the evidence that we 
are not living on our capital afforded by the Income-tax 
returns. If, however, as the Standard points out in its 
excellent leading article of Thursday, we go to the returns 
dealing with the Bankers’ Clearing-house, British shipping, 
savings-banks, and the returns as to Friendly Societies, 
the same story is told,—i.e., of increasing capital. The 
Bankers’ Clearing-house figures are now nearly double 
what they were in 1871. Our shipping returns for 1902 
are ten millions. Thirty years before they were only six 
millions. The savings-bank deposits have doubled in 
twenty years, while those of the Friendly Societies have 
trebled. We cannot, however, to-day do more than 
just touch on these signs of prosperity, and must be 
content with pointing out that the Income-tax figures 
are an absolute and conclusive proof that we are 
not living on our capital and “bleeding to death,” but 
just the reverse. No doubt the Protectionist, driven from 
his “ bleeding-to-death ” position, as he must be, will say 
that even if Free-trade has not impoverished but enriched 
us, Protection would do the same, only far more quickly; 
and that if we want to reach heights of prosperity yet 
undreamt of, we must follow Mr. Chamberlain’s moving 
light across the fiscal morass. Strange as it may seem to 
the Protectionist, we prefer the smooth road which we are 
already on—a road which we know is going in the right 
direction—to any so-called short-cut across a doubtful bog, 
the only recommendation of which short-cut is that it has 
been used by a great many foreigners. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, this will also be the answer of the nation. 
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secuntesaniinlc 

e invitation to try the Protectionist short- 
i oe ag and less auauies to the people of this 
pony Dr. Johnson once said that “no man was ever 
written down but by himself.” It looks very much as if 
Mr. Chamberlain with his millions of leaflets were going 
to afford us a very significant illustration of this shrewd 


saying. 





THE POSITION IN MACEDONIA. 


HE condition of affairs in the Near East becomes more 

T and more threatening. Amidst the shower of lies— 
most of them deliberate—which arrive daily from Con- 
stantinople, it is becoming clear that the general insurrec- 
tion in Macedonia so long predicted has at length broken 
out, and that the Turkish Government is approaching the end 
of its resources. It wastes men lavishly, filling their places 
with repeated levies of its Reserves; but those Reserves are 
not innumerable ; the insurgents, especially the Bulgarian 
section of them, fight with the stubbornness displayed at 
Slivnitza; and the Turkish troops, unpaid, scarcely fed, 
compelled to fight in scattered detachments, and owning 
no ground except that they stand on, make no headway. 
They do not create the impression that victory over them 
js impossible. When they capture a village they resort to 
extermination; but most of the young men are in the 
mountains, and the massacre of old men, women, and 
children only increases the energy of the resistance. Death 
js much easier than submission to hordes of Asiatics 
maddened by privation, by overmarching, and by Mussul- 
man pride. The pressure at Constantinople, therefore, 
becomes terrible, and the Sultan may be offered at any 
moment the option of war with Bulgaria or deposition. 
The absence of Prince Ferdinand from Sofia, whether due 
to his personal fears or not—and cowardice among Princes 
is so rare that we are slow to believe the imputution— 
renders the crisis more acute, for the Bulgarian “ states- 
men,” who are half frenzied by the accounts which reach 
them every day from Macedonia, where their own kinsfolk 
are being murdered and tortured wholesale, may think war 
safer than popular insurrection, depose their Prince, find 
some one of the Stambouloff type for virtual Dictator, and 
add fifty thousand brave and drilled men to the force of the 
insurgents. It is this danger, as we conceive, which has 
induced the Czar to order a squadron “into Turkish 
waters,” and keep the crews of his fleet of transports ready 
in Odessa. It is Bourgas, not Constantinople, which is 
Count Lamsdorff’s objective, the Government of St. 
Petersburg not being willing either to lose its veto on 
roceedings in Sofia, or to see Bulgaria, Macedonia, and 

sees free themselves without its armed assistance. 
The Russian people, too, are already beginning to stir. 
They know very nearly what is going on, the experience of 
ages prompts them to disbelieve all Turkish démentis, 
and already their voices are so audible that the Russian 
Government, besides warning the Press against free dis- 
cussion, has demanded of the Sultan the punishment of 
the officials responsible for atrocities in Monastir and two 
other vilayets, or counties as we should call them. There 
is at the same time much unrest in Vienna, partly caused 
by fear lest the Servian Army, which is at loggerheads 
with King Peter, should rush into Old Servia, and partly, 
perhaps, by urgent advice from Berlin, where the Emperor, 
in pursuit of his world-policy, is anxious that the Sultan 
should for the present be protected. The Greek Govern- 
ment also sees hope in the confusion of putting in its 
historical claim to Macedonia; and altogether the welter is 
such that a single diplomatic blunder, an “ incident” at 
Constantinople, or the appearance of a leader among the 
insurgents may produce a great, and at first very con- 
fused, war,—to end, in all human probability, in a par- 
tition of European Turkey. It is possible, of course, that 
matters may go far otherwise, the two Great Powers 
who, as Mr. Balfour says, are most nearly interested 
being afraid of the “compensations” which Germany 
would assuredly demand; but there are no signs of com- 
promise as yet, and no compromise which does not make 
of Macedonia a principality of some sort has any chance 
of durability. The Powers, be it understood, are not acting 
on principles of humanity. They are seeking their own 
interests; but it is not their interest that the T'urks should 
crush out the Bularians, while a “joint occupation ” of 
Macedonia would be a most serious undertaking. The 








Austrian statesmen had quite enough of “joint occupa- 
tions” in Schleswig-Holstein. 

If foreign affairs were settled by considerations of prin- 
ciple instead of considerations of interest, it might, no 
doubt, be our duty, as we, or at any rate we chiefly, 
renewed the slavery of the Macedonians, to compel the 
Sultan to set them free in consideration of a tribute. We 
can do that if we please, for, as Mr. Gladstone once 
pointed out, the Turkish Empire is cloven by a waterway, 
accessible after one sharp struggle to the British Fleet; 
but the world is not so governed, nor are our people 
prepared for a crusade. Apart from philanthropy, we. 
have nothing at stake in the movement. If ‘Turkey 
wins, we may grow pale at the vengeance which 
will follow; but the international situation will remain 
as before, St. Petersburg and Vienna both being sure to 
insist that Bulgaria shall be evacuated on payment of 
an indemnity. If, on the other hand, the Turks, with 
their exhausted Treasury, rusted Fleet, and disheartened 
Reserves, finally withdraw and leave Macedonia free, 
that will be only one more province of the old domain of 
civilisation restored to European rule. Or if the hour for 
the great partition has arrived, nothing will be lost that 
we need care for. We have Egypt; we need consent to 
no arrangement which does not leave King Edward virtual 
or acknowledged Emperor of the Nile; and Egypt, be it 
remembered, can be defended or garrisoned by Great Britain 
from both sides. The Western side of the Balkans might be 
governed despotically by the house of Hapsburg, and the 
Eastern side oppressively by the house of Romanoff; but 
neither will inflict the ghastly oppression which for five 
hundred years has crushed out life and progress throughout 
the peninsula. There is no reason, except the philanthropic 
one, why we should sacrifice a regiment or a ship in the 
quarrel, and a hunded reasons in our internal position why 
we should abstain from an mterference about which our 
people are certain not to be united. 

That disunion is to us a subject of deep regret, for 
we think that, owning so muchof the world, we owe to 
it compensation in aiding the spread of civilisation— 
and by “civilisation” we mean just government, and 
not merely railways and light tariffs—but it is not 
unnatural. Much of it is traditional, a section of our 
people feeling that not to fight for Turkey is to acknow- 
ledge that the Crimean War was a great political mistake. 
We do not know that it was, for Russia did not at that 
time propose to enfranchise any Turkish subject, but only 
to obtain indefinite and far-reaching opportunities for 
interference. Another section, from a defect of imagina- 
tion, cannot realise to itself either Turks or Macedonians ; 
and because the former are brave, and the latter deficient 
in self-confidence, sympathises with the Asiatic against 
the European. It holds that the massacres are provoked 
by the risings, and does not understand that the charge 
against Turks when governing Christians is their govern- 
ment in peace, not their conduct in war. Those who think 
thus have never seen white populations among whom no 
one is secure of property or honour if a Mussulman 
official or general or noble thinks fit to deprive him of 
either, or, in fact, has a right to exist except as the most 
submissive of slaves, and at heart they do not believe that 
such a state of things exists. They accept Turkish promises 
of reform as realities, and do not recognise that where 
Mussulmans are free to speak, as in Albania, they denounce 
these very reforms as insults alike to themselves and 
their faith justifying rebellion. This section regard the 
moderate Protest just published by the Bulgarian 
Ministry, with its hideous narratives, as a “fake” got up 
to arouse the “sentimentality” of Europe. Their opinion 
is perpetually supported by the widely diffused Jewish 
Press, which all through Europe, in its justifiable hatred 
and dread of Russia, and possibly from a quite inapplicable 
tradition of the position of Jews in Mahommedan Spain, 
always upholds Mussulman authority against Christian 
rebellion. And lastly, there are the older politicians, who 
cannot rid themselves of the belief that Russia is the 
enemy, and must profit by every acquisition, even if it 
brings her out of her two sheltered seas within the range 
of the British ironclads. They regret deeply the mis- 
government of Turkey ; they attempt no defence of the 
Pashas; but they hold that the Sultanate is a barrier to 
Russian ambition, and ought, therefore, to be defended 
without reference to any other consideration. They per- 
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ceive, it is true, that the conditions have been changed 
since 1855 ; but they do not realise the extent of the change, 
but continue to hold that, happen what may, Constanti- 
nople must not fall into Russian hands. They have, too, 
unconsciously, some of the sympathy of a dominant race— 
so marked in the Magyars—for another race which 
dominates, and will read this article not so much with dis- 
belief in its arguments as angry annoyance that they 
should be put forward. We understand their annoyance 
well enough; but it will be a grand misfortune for this 
country if it induces the people once more to hold up a 
throne which has no resource against a just rebellion but 


an exterminating war. 





MR. JOHN HAY. 


HE news that arrangements have been made for 
the signing of the Commercial Treaty between the 
United States and China, including a clause providing 
for the opening of the ports of Mukden and Ta-tung- 
tao, on October 8th, is a great triumph for Mr. Hay. 
It is, indeed, a crowning proof that he is one of the 
ablest and most successful of living diplomatists, or 
rather of Foreign Ministers. The incident affords a 
useful opportunity for considering Mr. Hay’s place 
among the statesmen of the world, and for noting the 
qualities which have raised him to that great position. 
Those who have watched his public career and have known 
him personally will, we venture to think, say that his ruling 
qualities are serenity, firmness, a high sense of honour as 
well as of public duty, and a wide knowledge of men and 
affairs. Without a trace of the bully or the blusterer in 
his composition, he is never awed, not merely by other men, 
for that kind of courage is not uncommon, but also 
never “awed by rumour,” by circumstance, or by the ereation 
of bogeys of one kind or another. He is not the sort of 
statesman who one day thinks that this or that Power wiil 
be a terrible danger to the Union if it is not shown its 
place, or that some particular interest is going to carry all 
before it unless it is instantly checked or controlled. In 
other words, he is not one of the men who are always in a 
fuss about something or somebody. Yet like the able and 


high-minded President in whose Administration he holds so 
5 . . . 

pre-eminent a place, his serenity of temper never degenerates 

into cynicism or indifference. His mental attitude is as 


far as possible from that of the man who thinks that nothing 


matters. He feels strongly on all vital points, and though 
he makes no parade of earnestness, is often far more in 
earnest than men who proclaim their earnestness from the 
house-tops. A superticial observer, indeed, might possibly 
think that he was a disciple of Talleyrand, and had taken to 
heart his maxim of swrtowt pas de zéle; but in reality there 
is plenty of zeal for worthy objects, and plenty of scorn for 
what is mean, petty, and contemptible, below the calm and 
unimpassioned attitude of the Secretary of State. 

This serenity and moderation of temper might possibly 
have proved a snare to a statesman obliged to mix in the 
rough-and-tumble of politics, and to take action and judge 
great questions swiftly, if it had not been joined with a 
deep knowledge of men and things. Fortunately for his 
country, Mr. Hay possesses this knowledge. When he was 
appointed Ambassador to Britain by Mr. McKinley it was 
thought that America had sent us a brilliant man of 
letters, who would be certain to endear himself to all 
Englishmen with whom he might come in contact— 
a man, in faci, who would fill worthily the position 
occupied by Lowelli—but little more was expected of 
him. Yet when the Spanish-American War came, and 
with it the threats of European intervention, and the deep 
Continental jealousy of the United States for the first time 
became visible, men saw with astonishment that in its 
Ambassador in London the United States possessed a 
true statesman, and one endowed with a wise and com- 
prehensive outlook on affairs, a diplomat who could cross 
swords with the ablest foreign diplomats and easily hold 
his own. Instead, as was prophesied, of the man of letters 
being puzzled and perturbed by the task of meeting the 
Jimesse and the veiled hostility of a dexterous professional 
diplomacy, Mr. Hay showed himself at once perfectly self- 
possessed, and able to parry and thrust in the great 
game with the utmost assurance. He showed that 
should occasion arise he would know how to meet the 
bully with firmness, how to take fulsome declarations 
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of friendship at their true value, and how to run 
apparent risks without showing a trace of uneasteone 
With a spectacle so novel and so interesting before them, 
men asked in astonishment how it was that the post 
and virtuoso could show such qualities and exhibit such 
perfect calmness in a position of anxiety, difficulty, ang 
complication. Those who asked such a question fo ot 
Mr. Hay’s training. They forgot that when young ‘he 
had received the best possible education in affairs 
had come under the influence of one of the ablest political 
minds of the century, and became acquainted at first 
hand with great affairs during an epoch of stress and 
strain and of political danger and difficulty compared with 
which the Spanish War can have seemed hardly more than 
a storm in a tea-cup. Mr. Hay had stood by Lincoln's 
side when the very existence of the Motherland was at 
stake. Think what that three years’ vigil at Washington 
must have taught the private secretary of the President — 
a private secretary who shared to the full the confidenca 
of his chief, knew his inmost mind, and watched how 
every crushing blow of disaster in the field, or of folly and 
panic, doubt and suspicion, and even treachery at home, 
fell on the heroie soul of Lincoln. A continent was on 
fire, and men seemed to feel the years reel and stagger 
beneath them as one disaster came huddling on another, 








Washington was like an outpost pushed into the enemy's 
country. T'rom the heights around had even thundered the 
cannon of the South, and the dead had been buried where 
they fell within a few miles of the town. Any night 
during the war a watcher from the white dome of the 
Capitol might have seen the camp-fires of the enemy, 
It was in such a place and in such an atmosphere of 
fierce war and fievcer intrigue that the young Hay 
watched and shared the serenity with whieh Mr, 
Lincoln faced and came victorious out of crisis after 
crisis. Though, on the whole, the American people 
backed Mr. Lincoln nobly, there were moments when he 
had to confront a people angry, sullen, and hysterical by 
turns, and when even “ the good and the wise” seemed to 
doubt the ability of the pilot to weather the storm. At 
such times, and when to public distraction were added 
failures in the field and foreign complications, it must 
indeed have been an education in affairs to see Mr. 














Lincoln turn his calm and uneager face “ home to the 
instant need of things,” and deal bravely with the actual 
and practical point in hand rather than with fears and 
hopes for the future. After such a training under 
such a master Mr. Hay had little to learn. A shallower 
man might possibly have unlearned this great lesson in a 
generation of leisured ease. But spirits are finely touched 
to fine issues, and the true steel of Mr. Hay’s character 
was brought by those terrible years to a temper which 
it has never lost. 

We have perhaps said enough in praise of Mr. Hay— 
certainly more than enough if we were to consider Mr. 
Hay’s own feelings—and of the wise and clear-eyed 
statesmanship with which he serves his country. We 
desire to add a word or two on the general question of 
political training in America. There are too few men 
trained as Mr. Hay was,—i.e., by being brought early 
into contact with affairs. Mr. Roosevelt, it is true, is an 
exception, for he took part in public affairs at an 
early age, and so justifies every word that we desire to 
say in favour of early training in statesmanship. As 
a rule, however, an American statesman knows nothing 
of great affairs till he has reached middle life. To put 
our meaning into a concrete shape, there are not enough 
political private secretaries in America; and by “ private 
secretaries ” we mean, of course, private secretaries in 
the British sense, not mere confidential clerks. We are 
speaking, that is, of young men of ability and ambition, 
and with the desire to serve their country, who go to 
school, as it were, to the great men in the nation, who 
are attached to their persons in a confidential capacity, 
and who while they are keen and impressionable 
see close and at first hand how great affairs are con- 
ducted. A very large number, almost indeed a majority, 
of our leading statesmen throughout the last hundred 
years have at one time or another served an apprenticeship 
in statesmanship as private secretaries. It is very rare to 
find such a case in America. Indeed, for the moment we 
can only think of Mr. Hay. Yet we cannot doubt that 
Mr. Hay would admit that he owed immense benefits to his 
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tion with Mr. Lincoln. In our view, then, itis a 
+ waste of opportunities that Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hay, 
and the other leading statesmen should not collect round 
them young men, chosen often, though not, of course, ex- 
clusively, from the wealthy classes, who for a year or two 
should see at their sides something of public life. Such 
oung men would not necessarily remain in public life. 
Most of them would go into, or back to, business or the 
Bar or private life. If, however, in later life they were 
called on to serve the State as Senators, as members 
of the Administration, as Judges, as Ambassadors or 
Ministers, as State Governors or as servants of the Republic 
in the Philippines, they would find their early training and 
acquaintance with affairs of the utmost help. We can- 
not, indeed, imagine a more stimulating or useful train- 
ing for a young man of ability and ambition than to be 
attached, for example, to Mr. Roosevelt, and to learn in so 
noble a school the work of government at first hand. Yet 
unless we are mistaken, there is no such school of public 
service open in the White House. It is a great pity, and if 
it did not appear to savour of impertinence in an English 
newspaper, we should like to suggest that the want is one 
which ought to be met without delay. 


early associa 





THE VICEROY OF THE FAR EAST. 


§ the Czar by any chance copying the British Govern- 
I ment in its method of providing for the government 
of India? ‘The creation of a Viceroyalty of the Far East 
at least suggests that thought. The British tenure of 
India, with its continuousness for more than a century, 
attracts much more attention among the statesmen of the 
Continent than it does here, where habit partially blinds 
us to the unique character of the great dependency as a 
vast military Monarchy safely controlled by a veiled 
Republic; and many circumstances in Russia just now may 
make the spectacle unusually attractive. His difficulties 
must be pressing heavily upon the Czar, who, however 
much he may depend upon his chief Ministers, must still 
be aware every day and all day that he is the supreme 
Referee and Arbiter. He has to face a movement extend- 
ing all over his Southern provinces which, though at 

resent economic or industrial, may, if his agents blunder, 
int revolutionary almost in a moment. The workmen 
are in revolt against their employers, and may soon, if the 
Cossacks hit too hard, be also in revoltagainst himself. Loud | 
complaints are already heard as to the inattention of the 
central Government to the grievances of the toilers, and 
their indignation against the officials has become so 
audible in St. Petersburg that Special Commissioners are 
being despatched to the Southern cities to see what really 
is the matter. It is while many of his cities are in wild 
commotion that the Czar is called upon in urgent cir- 
cumstances to devise a policy which shall overawe Turkey, | 
postpone a fresh outburst of the Eastern question, yet | 
soothe away the rage of ordinary Russians at the thought | 
that their brethren in the faith are being massacred and | 
tortured wholesale by the Mahommedans whom they have | 
for centuries looked upon as their natural foes. And it is | 
while both these burdens are pressing most heavily that 
he is bound to give general directions for a policy in the 
Far East which if it fails may cost him Manchuria, bring 
on a most dangerous struggle with Japan, and irritate 
beyond bearing both branches of the English-speaking 
race. Already that policy has cost him the friendship of 
America, which every Russian used to regard as a counter- 
poise to British opposition. The total responsibility must | 
be positively crushing, especially to an autocrat who | 
is not, like Nicholas I., almost crazy with self-confidence, 
or, like Alexander III., convinced that as God had placed 
him in a position to which he was inadequate, He would 
inspire him with the necessary wisdom. ‘To shake off, or 
at wll events reduce, even a portion of that responsibility 
must be a most welcome relief, and the effort to shake it 
off is accordingly to be made. 

Admiral Alexieff, as we understand the recent decrees, is 
to occupy a position in the Far East analogous to that of 
Lord Curzon within India. He is to be Viceroy over the 
valley of the Amur, that is, practically a!l Eastern Siberia, 
and over all the territorial dependencies of Russia as far 
as the Pacific. Within that vast region, which will include 
Manchuria as soon as the position of Manchuria is settled, 
he is to wield the whole authority of the throne, is to dis- 














pose of all troops, said to number three hundred thousand 
men—though that number must include, we fancy, many 
thousands of auxiliaries—and even to hold the supreme 
command over the Russian Fleet in the Pacific. It follows 
without argument that the Viceroy must have a general 
control of all negotiations with China and Japan, which 
implies a great influence, at all events, in dealing with the 
European negotiators in the Far East. It is useless to 
control armies and fleets without controlling diplomacy ; 
nor could Lord Curzon work for a week if the Foreign 
Office upset his policy in Afghanistan or Persia. This 
is, taken altogether, an immense position, one quite 
transcending any office hitherto created in Russian 
dependencies, for the Governor-General of the Caucasus, 
though he has such special powers that he is often a 
member of the Imperial family, has nothing like so 
weighty and varied a responsibility. It is true, of 
course, that the new Viceroy is as subject to the Czar 
as Lord Curzon is to the Cabinet; but he is subject to 
the Czar alone, a fact emphasised by the appointment of a 
Committee of experts, from whom the Sovereign is on Far 
Eastern questions to obtain advice and information. This 
Committee may yet develop its functions till it approxi- 
mates closely to the Council which at home advises, thoussh 
it does not control, the Indian Secretary of State. This 
part of the scheme supports the idea that it is the Czar’s 
own, for the Ministries, more especially the Asiatic 
division of the Foreign Office, are not likely to have 
approved, much less suggested, a plan which may in tlie 
end so seriously diminish, not only their importance, but 
the resources over which at present they have control. 
The Viceroy of the Far East will be too great a personage 
for them to control except through the Czar, and we take it 
that the first idea of any Ministry in Russia is to avoid when 
possible the necessity of appealing for a supreme fiat. If 
the Czar intends his Viceroy to be to a certain extent in- 
dependent, the Viceroy will, we think, be little fettered 
comparatively by the Departments. 

What, then, will be the general effect of the new 
departure? That must depend, first, upon the Czar’s 
intention, and secondly, upon the character of the men 
at first appointed to the office. Granted, however, that 
special care is taken in their selection, and that St. Peters- 
burg is consistent in dealing with them, the plan may 
work much better than suspicious outsiders are ready to 
anticipate. There will be trouble, no doubt, with the 
European Ambassadors at Pekin, who in the first instance 
will always be faced by a Government which is Russian, 
but is not the Russian Government; and there may be 
considerable delays. On the other hand, the Ambassadors 
will at last have a responsible man to deal with, and a man 
with a reputation to lose, instead of the half-invisible 
“ Asiatic Department” at St. Petersburg, which has un- 
doubtedly, through the tradition of years of dealing with 
Asiatics, imbibed something of Asiatic ideas and morale. 
Its assurances are very different things from those given 
by the Czar, or even by the European Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. That will be a relief to the Legations, which at 
present when dealing with “ Russia” find it necessary to 
be very cautious, and sometimes to study agreements very 
carefully, as carefully, indeed, as if they were drawn up by 
very astute but not very scrupulous lawyers. On the 
other side, no doubt, is the fact that the Viceroy will be 
ambitious of renown, and may press forward towards terri- 
torial expansion a little too recklessly. Admiral Alexieff, 
for example, will wish to annex Manchuria, and so make 
his dominion solid, and is believed to be ready to fight 
Japan for the acquisition of Korea. The Viceroy, how- 
ever, cannot act in a question like the annexation of 
Manchuria, or a war with Japan, without his master’s 
consent; and there will be two strong checks operating 
in the direction of moderation. One, which may be inter- 
mittent, will be the reluctance of the War Department to 
give him troops which may be wanted in Europe; and the 
other, which must be permanent, will be the difficulty of 
finding funds. Much of the strength of the Government 
of India is derived from the fact that it pays its own 
expenses, and is not, when it has a project on hand, com- 
pelled to draw its means from the British Treasury. Tho 
Russian Viceroy of the Far East will not be governing a sel!- 
supporting territory, and will find that to be independent 
at all he must provide new and local sources of revenue. 
That will no doubt stimulate him to obtain complete 
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possession of Manchuria, where there is a large taxable 
population; but then it will also induce him to shrink 
from expensive war, to maintain order rigidly, and to 
encourage trade, which will not grow fast if he shuts 
foreign merchandise out of his dominion. He will want, 
in his own interests, more colonists, especially Chinese 
colonists, more commerce, and more European and 
Chinese merchants ; and he will find that none of these 
blessings are compatible with a policy of frequent war. 
No doubt the temptations presented by Northern China to 
a Russian Viceroy of the Far East will be many and 
constant ; but still he will be responsible to St. Petersburg, 
where they think of other things besides North China, and 
he will greatly desire to show a “ prosperity Budget” for 
his vast dominion. He will, perhaps, desire it the more 
because it is not the Russian custom to change the great 
officials very often, or to believe, as we apparently do 
everywhere except in Egypt, that for a Governor great 
experience is in some way a disqualification. Russia would 
keep Lord Curzon in India for twenty years. We make a 
fuss over a reluctant assent to keep him seven. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE COST OF LIVING. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S utterances have of late 
assumed a character which makes a commentator 
a useful, if not a necessary, part of his political equip- 
ment. The sacred text is often obscure, and at times to 
the uninstructed eye seems almost to contradict in one 
passage what it has said in another. What is called in 
reference to the first three Gospels the synoptic problem 
has its counterpart in the speeches and letters of our fiscal 
evangelist. We have te deal, indeed, with a single author 
instead of with three, but the need for a reconciling 
exegesis is equally great. Hereafter, probably, these 
documents will be published with a harmony directed to 
show that apparent discrepancies are really undesigned 
coincidences, and that what hasty readers have taken to be 
instances of self-contradiction can become in the hands of 
an ingenious interpreter merely complementary parts of 
one great whole. When this valuable work comes to be 
called for it ought undoubtedly to be entrusted to the 
capable hands of Mr. Griffith Boscawen. He has, indeed, 
the advantage, so rarely possessed by commentators, of 
being able to extract from his author a text that suits the 
interpretation he wishes to establish. In the letter he has 
addressed to Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of the Tariff 
Reform League he gently instructs his oraele as to the 
answer it is expedient he should give. He has been 
greatly shocked by two statements, one wholly false, the 
other altogether misleading, which are constantly being 
made by the oppenents of tariff reform. The false 
statement is that Mr. Chamberlain proposes to tax raw 
materials; the misleading statement is that his policy will 
involve taxing the food of the people. As to the first, Mr. 
Boscawen suggests to Mr. Chamberlain that he has alread y 
denied it several times; as to the second, he reminds his 
chief that his intention has always been to balance the 
imposition of taxes on certain articles of food by the 
remission of taxes on certain other articles, “so that the 
general cost of living would not be raised.” Mr. Chamber- 
Jain can follow as well as lead when he thinks it expedient, 
and in this case it is highly expedient. His reply to Mr. 
Boscawen is no new declaration of policy ; it is simply an 
acceptance of what his disciple submits to him as an 
accurate abridgment of all that he has been saying since 
his memorable speech at Birmingham. No taxation of 
raw materials, no increase in the cost of living. The 
innocence of his proposals is demonstrated by this single 
sentence. This is all we are asked to pay for a united 
Empire and a restored agriculture. 

With regard to raw materials, it may be enough to say 
in passing that Mr. Boscawen is not quite accurate in his 
statement of the charge which Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents 
bring against him. What we at least have always said, and 
say still, is that Mr. Chamberlain has committed himself to 
a policy which must in the end compel him to tax raw 
materials. For the moment, however, we find more 
interest in the latest form of the project of taxing food. 
Possibly Mr. Boscawen may have brought Mr. Chamber- 
lain to see that the higher wages which he originally 
promised to the working man may not after all be forth- 


changes which the Chancellor of the Exche 
Chamberlain Ministry can introduce into his Budget 

: : Set at 
his pleasure. The newest version of the speech which Mr 
Chamberlain contemplates making in every working man’s 
cottage he enters in the course of his autumn ri ’ 
paign has little or nothing in common with the earliest 
form. It is no longer, ‘ Food will be dearer, but you wil 
have mere money to spend on it’; but, ‘The taxes on food 
will be so cleverly recast as not to “increase in the slightest 
degree the cost of living of any family in this country» 
The working man may not be any better off than he ig 
now, but he will certainly be no worse off. This satis 
factory result will be obtained, Mr. Boscawen tells eee 
and Mr. Chamberlain accepts the statement—by taking off 
from one article of food the equivalent of the duty which 
is laid upon another. Man, as we know, does not live } 
bread alone. He is a consumer of other substances po 
which at present large duties are paid. When these arm 
taken off or reduced, what he loses in one form he yill 
regain in another. 

With this information in our hands, it becomes possible 
to forecast with some approach to accuracy the dietary 
future of the British working man. He is to pay morg 
for his quartern loaf. This much is admitted. But the 
increased price of bread will be counterbalanced by the 
greater cheapness of other kinds of food. At this stage 
the working man may be pardoned if he asks with some 
anxiety,—What other kinds of food? Upon this head he 
need not remain a moment in doubt. He will find the whole 
field of compensating cheapness mapped out for him on 
p- 365 of the “ Daily Mail Year-Book” for 1903. The 
two main items that will admit of a large reduction of 
duty are sugar, which last year paid £6,399,228, and tea, 
which paid £5,792,967. When Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals have been accepted by a grateful people a tax of 
£12,000,000 a year may be imposed upon corn without the 
cost of living of any family in the country being increased 
in the slightest degree, since there will be correspond. 
ing remissions of duty on sugar and tea. Exchange 
is no robbery. If the working man has to pay so much 
less for one sort of food, he loses nothing by being made 
to pay more for another sort. But the working man in 
question will have a right to inquire into the relative 
values in point of nutriment of the food that is to cost him 
more, and the food that is to cost him less, in consequence 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. It is but poor com- 
fort to a hungry man who has to buy two loaves a week 
less from his baker to hear that he can buy so many 
ounces more tea and so many pounds more sugar. They 
will not serve the same purpose. There is nutriment, 
no doubt, in sugar, but it is not a thing to make a meal on, 
and in the manufactured forms in which it is most easily 
taken it too will be made dearer by the Sugar Convention, 
Tea is not food at all. It is a stimulant which may 
quicken the appetite, and may also so injure the digestive 
organs as to destroy the appetite,—the latter, in view 
of the increased price of bread, being the more convenient 
result of the two. The dyspeptic clerk who has to 
forego one of the too few slices of bread-and-butter 
which now form his luncheon will find very little satisfac- 
tion in a second cup of tea. Possibly he has been advised 
to avoid tea altogether, and if he attends to the warning 
he will lose half the benefit of the lower prices which Mr. 
Chamberlain has kindly arranged for him. Sugar, again, 
is strictly forbidden to gouty and rheumatic persons, and 
the old notion that gout was the special possession of Peers 
who had too little to do, and Aldermen who had too much 
to eat, has long been exploded. Poor man’s gout is now a 
recognised and common variety of the malady ; and what 
will be the emotions of the sufferer when his friends who 
belong to the Tariff Reform League console him for the 
effects of the Corn-duty by counselling him to wash down 
his diminished tale of bread by larger and more numerous 
draughts of tea, and not to spare the sugar ? 

Perhaps he will wander off to other articles on which the 
duty will have been abolished, in the hope that among 
them he will have more chance of reconciling the claims of 
health and appetite. Cocoa, if we may trust to advertise- 
ments, has extraordinary virtues from the point of view 
of nourishment, and the experience of Newnham and 
Somerville seems to show that it is equally valuable as 
a factor in the building up of brains. But unfortunately 
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that if the whole duty were taken off there would be no 
Py preciable change in the cost of living. Raisins, again, 
though they have been highly praised by eminent 

hysicians, bring in still less, and when we are dealing 
with the food-bill of a nation we want economies that can be 
reckoned in millions. The too stimulating tea, the not easily 
digested sugar, seem, therefore, to be the only substitutes 
for the bread that the British workman has been wont to 
regard as the staff of life, unless—for there is an alterna- 
tive—the classification of one stimulant under the head of 
food leads by an irresistible logic to a similar treatment of 
others. Can it be reserved for Mr. Chamberlain to prove 
once for all that alcohol is food? In this direction there 
may lie vast possibilities of popularity with his country- 
men. If a working man can put tea in the place of bread, 
may he not with still greater reason give beer that honoured 
position P There is, or should be, malt in it, and malt has 
barley for its parent. It is true that beer is as bad for gout 
as tea, besides having additional disadvantages when too 
much of it is taken. But a revolution in Imperial policy 
cannot be accomplished without sacrifices, and, on the 
whole, we feel sure that to make up for the increased cost 
of bread by making beer cheap would be more generally 
appreciated than any form of compensation that Mr. 
Chamberlain will have it in his power to offer. Secure in 
the gratitude of his countrymen for this unlooked-for 
boon, he will be able, if it pleases him, to tax even raw 
materials while he calls upon them to join their voices 
with his in the immortal stave :— 

“ Back and side go bare, go bare; 
Foot and hand go cold; 
But belly—God send thee good ale enow, 
Whether it be new or old.” 








THE MULTI-MILLIONAIRE. 

CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Mail has been 

exercising himself about “a new peril,”—the man 
who has more money than he can conveniently spend, or, as 
he has been called, the multi-millionaire. When, it may be 
asked by the way, was that word coined? It was not very 
long ago that a millionaire was looked upon as something of 
a rarity; to-day the possessor of a mere million goes almost 
unnoticed. But the man with a million to spend every year 
cannot go unnoticed if he spends it, so huge are the gifts 
which he is compelled to make if he is to get rid of his money 
and not to “die disgraced,’ as Mr. Carnegie is supposed to 
have put it. It is, indeed, the sheer difficulty he finds in 
spending instead of accumulating his wealth that compels the 
attention and publicity which just possibly he might like to 
void, 

A year or two ago, if we remember rightly, there was 
published a novel of which the ingenious plot was woven 
round the difficulty the hero had in getting rid of a million 
pounds in twelve months. He had to spend the million 
pounds, and account for it, in order to come into possession 
of a much larger sum. There were limitations imposed, of 
course ; for example, he was not allowed to give away .any 
money; he might not bet or gamble heavily; if he built, the 
building had to be finished within the year. There were 
other things he might not do, but what they were does not 
much matter; at all events, the writer of the story made out a 
very good case. The man with the million discovered all sorts 
of pitfalls. When he betted or gambled, for instance, he in- 
variably won large sums of money, which distracted him ; but 
of course his greatest difficulty was that he might not give 
anything away. He had to buy in the ordinary markets, and 
he found it only just possible to spend the money in the 
time. 

But if the disability to give is removed from the path of 
the multi-millionaire anxious to benefit permanently the com- 
munity to which he belongs, in what way would he spend it to 
the best advantage? One haunting danger he must be always 
guarding against,—the danger of pauperising those to whom 
he gives money. If he makes a community less anxious to 
acquire by its own effort something which it desires, he dis- 
courages local energy and talent; and of course those are 





precisely what he wishes to develop and encourage. In 
certain directions, however, he would seem to be on safe | 
ground. It is difficult to see how a community can be | 








harmed by being provided with increased facilities for the 
education of its members. If, therefore, like Mr. Carnegie, 
the multi-millionaire decides to present free libraries to towns 
which do not already possess them, so that no embryo Gibbon 
or Edison shall be prevented from writing, or inventing, by 
lack of means to buy books; or if he decides, like Mr. Rocke- 
feller, to present huge sums to educational establishments, he 
can hardly do harm, and he may do immense good. But it is 
when he leaves the attempt to improve the mental well-being 
of thousands of men and women, and tackles the much more 
attractive and much more dangerous problem of improving 
their physical well-being, that the spender of millions of 
pounds finds deep difficulty before him. There, to begin with, 
is the problem, never yet solved, of the hospitals. The 
hospitals want more and more money every year; now and 
then there comes a year, as has happened twice quite recently, 
when the rich men and the public have been asked to make, 
and have made, a great effort to set the hospitals on their 
legs once and for all. It is, seemingly, hopeless to expect 
that this will ever be done under present conditions, 
and with new discoveries and new methods of treat- 
ment being adopted year by year,—or perhaps not adopted 
for lack of capital. To take one instance only of a new 
discovery, the benefits of which cannot be distributed 
as widely as they might be if there were more money to 
spend, there is the Finsen lamp cure for lupus. It costs £10,000 
to establish and endow a Finsen lamp, and the cure, up to a 
certain stage of the disease, is practically certain. With 
a sufficient number of Finsen lamps at their disposal the 
doctors could burn lupus out of every afflicted man, woman, 
and child at present suffering from that hideous disease; but 
there are not enough Finsen lamps, and the sufferers have to 
wait their turn for months and years, knowing that each day 
brings nearer the stage when the disease cannot be cured. 
That isa ghastly enough idea; especially ghastly, of course, 
because the cure for the disease has been discovered, whereas 
the doctors are still groping in half-darkness for certain cures 
for such diseases as cancer and consumption. Could not, 
then, the multi-millionaire step in here and make himself, so 
to speak, the physician of the nation; could he not endow 
great Colleges of Medicine devoted to research and experi- 
ment in the case of diseases of which the cure is still un- 
known? He could do so, certainly; but would he be doing 
good? Itis at least questionable whether it would be a satis- 
factory state of affairs if everybody could be doctored free. 
Even as things are to-day, it is doubtful whether a certain 
proportion of the money subscribed by the public for the 
upkeep of hospitals does not find its way into wrong channels,— 
that is, it is not an unknown thing for persons to take ad- 
vantage of free treatment at the hospitals when they can 
perfectly well afford to pay doctors’ fees. It would do no 
good in the end if such a state of things became the rule 
instead of the exception. And, again, the multi-millionaire 
thinking of endowing great schools of research might ask 
himself, in view of the discoveries of the past, whether there 
might not come a time when those schools, having fulfilled the 
object for which they were founded—say the discovery of the 
cause and the cure of cancer—would turn their energies to 
research in what he might consider wrong directions. They 
might make work for themselves,—one of the most pernicious 
forms of extravagance, 


There is at least one other channel into which a man 
anxious to spend money well might be tempted to pour the 
stream of wealth, and that is private charity. Every man of 
wealth and position receives begging-letters, and knows, too, 
that occasionally they are the outcome of genuine want and 
distress. Every one, again, is familiar with those cases of 
poverty in which just a little more money—the very rich man 
would perhaps hardly believe how little it is—would make all 
the difference between happiness and misery. The writer 
heard of one such case a short time ago, in which it was only 
the unexpected arrival of a chance sovereign which prevented 
a lady from taking her three children to the workhouse. Yet 
she had somehow managed to conceal her poverty from her 
neighbours, and it was only by chance that it was discovered 
that, unable to obtain needlework, she had lived for days 
practically on nothing in order that the children might have 
food. Such cases are nearly always those of gentlefolk, 
and are, of course, familiar to every clergyman’s wife. Could 
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oot the multi-millionaire help? He might, and probably he 
already does; indeed, we believe that if the cheque-books of 
most rich Englishmen were open to inspection it would be 
found that sums of money were given away in private charity 
of this kind to an extent wholly unsuspected by their nearest 
friends. But there is one thing which is quite clear, and that 
is that no single man could spend a million a year in private 
charity safely and well. Somewhere, somehow, the giving 
away of so large a sum would check the necessity and the 
desire to work ; the money, that is, would be ill-spent because, 
instead of encouraging industry, it would purchase indolence. 
“Glorious gifts and foundations,” wrote Bacon, “are 
like sacrifices without salt; and but the painted sepulchres 
of alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly.” 
Is there, then, any real danger in the accumulation of 
great riches in the hands of one man? Can the multi- 
millionaire be regarded in any sense as “a new peril”? 
Probably not. In the first place, the man who has amassed 
' large sums of money himself seldom or never squanders it. 
He knows its value too well; he must be a good business 
man to have become rich, and good business men do not 
play ducks and drakes with what they have hardly earned. 
With his heir, of course, the case might be different. The 
story is told of John Mytton, who succeeded to a very large 
property in his minority, that he was anxious to sell a certain 
estate. A friend tried to dissuade him from doing so, on 
the ground that it had been so long in the family. ‘“ How 
long?” he asked. “Five hundred years,” he was told. “The 
devil it has!” he exclaimed; “then it is high time it went 
out of it.” But this kind of spendthrift is not a public 
danger; his money merely slides back into the hands of 
those who know how to use it better. There would seem, 
indeed, to be only one dangerous form of multi-millionaire, 
and that is the man who uses his wealth for political objects. 
He can, or he can try to, smash a Constitution. He can 
organise and he can bribe. He can make men rich or poor. 
But he cannot do so everywhere, and he is not a danger to 
a State possessing a sound Legislature and governed by sound 
men. He might be a danger, perhaps, to a ring-fence com- 
munity such as South Africa contained before the war, but 
he could never be a danger in a community better organised. 
The best men—the men who alone could forward or thwart 
his political projects—would be neither allured nor frightened 
by his money. 





GUESTS. 

T is a pleasant sensation to wake up in the morning and feel 

“that one is a guest. Strange wall-papers and strange furni- 
ture surround one’s bed, and there is a strange view out of the 
window. All the jostling demons of worry, anxiety, and 
responsibility, whether domestic or professional, who stand 
ready to crowd upon our consciousness vanish in the un- 
familiar environment. We have got away out of the claws of 
the usual, and lie blissfully waiting for a knock at the door 
which shall have an unfamiliar sound. Downstairs we find 
new faces, new pictures, strange books, a fresh standpoint. 
Life has a new savour. We taste it everywhere: in the atmo- 
sphere and in the conversation, even in the bread and the salt. 
Our first sensation is that everything depends upon some- 
body else. It is nothing to do with us, whatever happens. 
But presently the old truism of our childhood—that every 
situation in life has its duties—comes back to our mind, 
and though with our waking thoughts we cast off those of 
the home-dweller, we must immediately prepare to take 
on those of a guest,—at least if we are constitutionally 
conscientious, which, alas! all guests are not. They 
may, indeed, be divided by this conscience test into visit- 
ing sheep and visiting goats. The motto of the conscien- 
tious guest is Madame Mohl’s well-known saying, “It is a 
shame to eat another man’s bread and give him nothing in 
return!” Such a one should be a joy to his hostess; but in 
the holiday world of hosts and guests, as in workaday life, 
good intentions do not always ensure success,—the conscien- 
tious sometimes fail where the unconscientious succeed. 


To take the goats first. There is an unscrupulous guest 
who has a great charm. He does not come prepared to do his 
duty, neither does he come prepared to enjoy himself. Per- 
haps he might say that he never prepares for the improbable, 





had thought there was no chance he would not have cies all 
If he is bored he is insufferable; but at least his 7 .* 
knows when he is pleased, for he is wholly tenet 
that last refinement of unselfishness, the power to ait 
contentment. If he likes he can talk charmingly,—that ¢ 
if he finds some one who can talk his way; and that 
some one is usually flattered, not the less go that he ‘ 
she observes the restricted circle of his appreciation Z 
to trying to be civil to dull or shy people, he thinks it i 
altogether a mistake,—a mere philanthropic interference with 
the natural market wherein sooner or later all talents fing 
their true value, and all the stupid or defective go to 
the wall. Nature's plan is the best plan, he is certain, The 
survival of the fittest must come about in the social as in 
the physical world. Perhaps this is the best kind of uncon. 
scientious guest. Certainly he is better than either the “un. 
employed” or the “over-employed” kind. The former bee all 
day for a hearing, the latter are preoccupied by the constant 
longing to be “doing.” The unemployed have no business of 
their own which ever takes them off the hands of their hosts 
—no letters to write, no books to read. Unless they are being 
actively entertained they are being bored. Unlike the fee 
tidious man, they are not difficult to please, only some one 
must always be at it. A listener is sufficient to keep them 
amused, but that at least they will have, and they hang 
about in gangways to catch the unwary. Now and then they 
are possessed of a trivial gift of humorous narration, which 
isa great help to them in the capture of their prey, The 
over-busy guest is a rarer and a much more agreeable 
character. Very often he “goes out” from Saturday to Monday 
with a heap of undone work, from the weight of which he can. 
not divest his mind. He grudges the inevitable few minutes 
that are wasted before meals and in waiting for a carriage, 
He comes into a room with a face full of business, and jg 
startled when he is first addressed. Probably he is the most 
conscientious man in the world in every department of lifg 
but that of being a guest. 


But what about the guests who do _ their best? 
After all, these are the vast majority,—they are the 
good, respectable visitors who keep visiting society to. 
gether. A really fine specimen of this class has a spirit 
which cannot be broken by weather or weariness. He 
can manage to talk to any one, even if he should discover 
with a shock that he is sitting next to his worst 
enemy. He knows how to come into any discussion and 
how to keep out of it. He does not seek his own amuse. 
ment, yet he never fails to show that he is amused. He ig 
tolerant of every opinion, and though he may have many con. 
victions of his own, and may state them so as to do them 
justice, he never tries to proselytise. His visit is not a 
mission, and he never for a moment fancies himself on the 
hustings, in a debating society, a pulpit, or a Court of 
Justice. Above all, he has a good opinion of him. 
self. Good wine needs no bush. He has no desire to 
boast, but he is certain that he will not be slighted. If his 
hostess assigns to him a dull job, he is sure it is because 
she thought he could do it well; and if he feels it 
to be really below his powers, he takes her mistake into 
account, not while he is under her roof, but when he next 
receives her kind invitation. He is not plagued by that 
craving of the over-sensitive to be like their company, nor 
does he belong to that race of born dissenters who would 
always rather be different. But, alas! conscience and talent 
do not always go together. There are some high-principled 
guests who are terrible bores. In their solicitude to be agree- 
able, they never stop talking, but pursue their garrulous 
ideal like a dog following a carriage. To every interruption 
they give immediate but momentary attention, and run 
breathless on. 


Again, there are some well-intentioned men and women who 
seek out with determined zeal any retiring fellow-guest who 
they take it into their heads is being neglected. They con- 
tinually break into conversations, in which they would be 
welcome enough by themselves, in order to drag with them an 
unwilling, and often ungrateful, victim. The sound of their 
fruitless efforts distresses the rest of the company, and makes 
the dulness of one of its members, which might have passed 
unnoticed, unduly prominent. Occasionally conscientious 





but that he comes on the chance of finding pleasure, and if he 


guests are painfully energetic. They suggest expeditions, and 
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have cravings to go out and watch thunder-storms or see 
stormy sunsets when those they invite to accompany them, 
gnd whom they imagine they are entertaining, would rather 
sit by the fire. Sometimes they are naturalists, and take 
some one Who cares nothing for the subject a long walk to 
hear @ mythical nightingale, or through all sorts of bogs to 
find a particular fern. Every time the conversation threatens 
to become interesting they interrupt it with shouts of delight 
over & botanical treasure, or demand silence in the midst of 
their interlocutor’s best sentence in order that they may 
Jisten to a distant chirping. 

Before the days of railway trains the art of being a guest 

must have been a very different art. People stayed so long 
that all conscious effort at entertainment must necessarily 
have flagged on the part of both hosts and guests. Visiting 
was less general, and the visitor took his place as one 
of the family. Miss Austen’s heroines go out to stay for 
many weeks in one house, and that sometimes with those with 
whom they have no intimate previous acquaintance. Take 
the case of Catherine Moreland, who did not think it necessary 
toallude to the end of her stay at Northanger Abbey until 
she came to the middle of the fourth week. Miss Austen’s 
heroines, however, were so charming that they could hardly 
have seemed to remain too long. But in real life speech was 
rougher then than now, and the first visit must often have 
resulted in a lifelong dislike on both sides. Suppose for a 
moment that Dr. Jobnson’s celebrated visit to Auchinleck 
had been of what was then considered ordinary length instead 
of extraordinary briefness. As it happened, Dr. Johnson was 
taking a tour, and could remain but five or six nights; but 
Boswell’s father might have invited his son’s friend from 
London, and then it would have been considered hardly polite 
to suggest less than a month as the term of his visit. Could 
one house have held Dr. Johnson and Alexander Boswell for 
that length of time? It seems hardly possible. As it was, 
civility could not be maintained for a week. Dr. Johnson 
arrived on a Tuesday, and at first all went well, the Doctor 
having been primed to avoid three subjects, “ Whiggism, Pres- 
byterianism, and Sir John Pringle.” It rained so they could 
not get out. Johnson amused himself by looking at books. 
Next day it rained again. Some visitors arrived, and one of 
them asked Dr. Johnson how he liked the Highlands, to which 
he replied: “ How, Sir, can you ask me what obliges me to 
speak unfavourably of a country where I have been hospitably 
entertained? Who can like the Highlands? I like the 
inhabitants very well.” The gentleman, we are told, asked 
no more questions. Thursday was uneventful. On Friday 
Dr. Johnson went to dine with the Presbyterian minister, 
and compared his ignorance—to his face—with that of a 
“Hottentot,’ a remark which Boswell felt sorry that the 
good man should have “brought upon himself.” On Satur- 
day an altercation took place between host and guest, 
concerning which Boswell will not tell his readers all 
that took place because he thinks it would ill become 
him to “exhibit my respected friend and my honoured 
father as intellectual gladiators,” though he assures us 
that if he put down all he could remember the account 
would make one of the best scenes in the book. WLarly on 
Monday Dr. Johnson took his departure, and his hest was so 
forgiving as to “attend him to his postchaise.” Boswell 
explains at the end of the chapter that “they are now in 
ahigher state of existence,” where he “trusts they met in 
happiness,” believing as he does “that there is no room 
there for Whiggism.” Decidedly Dr. Johnson was not a 
conscientious guest; but if he returned to a lower sphere, is 
there any one who would have a greater number of staying 
invitations or a heartier welcome ? 





THE COUNTRY CHILD. 

HE town-bred child has nothing to replace that vista of 
dreams which the country child can retrieve at will. 

He moves in set and ordered ways, even as the stars in their 
courses. Certain walks he goes, demure and restricted; he 
trots sedately beside his nurse, or lays a gloved hand in hers. 
Shouting and running are forbidden. Shops, and people, and 
traffic, in eternal monotony of noise and hurry, are all that 
is offered for his outdoor consideration. The sunset is shut 
away from him behind bricks and mortar. The stars he has 





only seen by stealth through curtained windows. Dew is 
a matter he cannot comprehend; snow is something of a 
peculiar and adhesive dirtiness. Trees there are, and grass- 
plots, but they have neither scent nor significance for 
him. The flowers in the parks and squares are under a 
régime as orderly as his own, appearing with punctual 
precision in their appointed times, even as he comes down to 
dessert o’ nights. Birds mean sparrows; there are others 
mentioned in rhymes and fairy-tales, but he has never met 
them, any more than dwarfs or talking cats. In his nursery, 
of course, he romps and roysters; but the whole breadth and 
depth of outdoor life are denied to him. All his years, what- 
ever he may achieve or enjoy, he will be vacant of those 
glovious gains, barren of those golden memories, which are 
the inalienable heritage of his country cousin. 

Meanwhile the country child is laying up a store of 
reminiscence that will be a companion to him to his latest 
hour. The seasons are no empty names to him; each has its 
unique and proper delights; none is inferior to another. 
Day and night are his, especially that luminous mystery of 
summer night which is the haunt of vague romantic visions. 
The sunrise he knows, and the sunset, and all the 
unimaginable expanses of bare heaven, visible from rim 
to rim. He is far-sighted, because there are such un- 
trammelled distances for his sight to travel; and yet he 
may be a keen observer of minute detail, expert in the tiny 
variations of insects, birds, and flowers. At four or five years 
old his sense of adventure wakes irrepressible, leading him 
into paths of peril and punishment, and runaway episodes with 
impotent conclusions. He may shout and gambol unchallenged 
along the leafy lanes, his legs and his lungs vying in exuberant 
vitality, none to say him nay. The procession of the months 
goes past him, fraught with boundless possibilities of event. 


chair makes an excellent sledge; glossy black regions of 
untrodden ice offer prospects of skating and sliding, very 
different from the muddy pandemonium of a London pond. 
He counts the signs and tokens of spring, and is not ashamed 
to go a-primrosing. The whole joyous circumstance. of 
bird’s-nesting lies an open book before him; his legs may be 
full of furze-pricks and his coat of rents, but there are 
precious eggsin his pocket-handkerchief. Heis knowledgable 
in the ways of feathered folk, and the rusty leaves at the 
foot of the oak-tree do not conceal from him the nightingale’s 
olive-coloured eggs. While his sisters are weaving daisy- 
chains or tossing cowslip-balls, he is immersed in the pre- 
carious ecstasy of hunting pig-nuts; or he is away with elder 
boys to the trout-stream, to return rosily triumphant. He 
excavates piratical caves in the sandpit, or jogs a-see-saw on 
| deftly poised timber. His little garden claims devoted atten- 
| tion: he is an adept with rake and hoe, and carries his first- 
| fruits of cress and radishes in proud tribute to a prouder 
| mother. 
| During the cooler weather his kite and hoop are never long 
‘in abeyance; but as the summer heats begin he constructs 
| bowers and tree-platforms to dwell in (for man is naturally 
| arboreal), where one may sit and prepare lessons, or carouse 
| on home-made toffee in glorious unabashed stickiness. While 
' still quite small he plays “shop” in the garden, volubly 
| chaffering with beans for currency; a little older, he keeps 
| rabbits and bantams of his own, and surreptitiously rides the 
‘pony bare-back. He drives forth with his brethren in 
| little donkey-carts, exploring distant lands across the hills. 
| Presently hay-time comes along, with its all-pervading unfor- 
| gettable sweetnesses,—and then there are fine times afoot, 
| forts and battles and banquets in the hay, perhaps a jaunt on 
top of the load. He is allowed to assist as onlooker at cow- 
milking and butter-churning, and is actually acquainted with 
the taste of unchemicalised milk. He is an enthusiastic 
cricketer, suc generis, but plays tip-and-run as a concession to 
the weaker sex. Natural history, especially as manifested in 
snakes, bats, and dormice, he pursues with avidity, and pre- 
serves a sort of armed neutrality with the keeper, resultant in 
considerable acquaintauce with defunct weasels and polecats. 


With later summer comes the harvesting, always an en- 
| trancing process for the looker-on, when one plays hide-and- 
| seek of an evening among the shocks or round the rising 
ricks. Nuts ripen for the gathering in garden and wood; 
i there are blackberry expeditions, wherein you boil a kettle 








Snowballing is a cleanly and exhilarating sport; an inverted 
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gipsy-wise, and eat your cake on logs. Things always taste 
uite differently out of doors; even thick bread-and-butter 
takes on a sybaritic flavour. The boy threads strings of rose- 
berries and chestnuts for the younger members of his family, 
and bulges his pockets with irrelevant acorns. Probably he 
drags home dead wood and broken boughs, with many scratches 
and difficulties, for the mere satisfaction of annoying the 
wood-reeve. Then he ‘shakes down apples into the orchard 
grass, and runs riot in pears, as he has previously done amid all 
the fruits of summer, copious, luxurious, unprohibited. With 
the dawn of the hunting season he is awake early, tramping 
jolly miles to the meet. Should his dwelling be near the 
sea, his happiness is proportionately enhanced, his activity, 
mental and bodily, called into swifter play. But in any case 
he is skilled of his hands, and can fashion him a whistle, a 
popgun, and such-like in place of those toyshop wares which 
exist, seldom seen and remotely, in the country town. Inci- 
dentally, but inevitably, as time goes on, he picks up the use 
of a gun, an oar, a horse; his holidays are long sequences of 
dangerous delights, from which his emergence unscathed can 
only be attributed to special interposition of Providence. 
Such, roughly outlined, is the green and windy young life 
which has cradled our best and greatest. The pantomime, 
the Park, the “ Zoo,”—are these effectual substitutes? It is 
remarkable how many of our heroes have been the sons of some 
rural parsonage, bred up in that intercommunion with Mother 
Earth which moulds and invigorates the mind for ever. In 
the quietude of woods and fields, from the melody of winds and 
-rivers, splendid futures germinate. Horatio Nelson was a 
country child. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee Ee 
THE LATE MRS. MARILLA INGALLS. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—I wish to be permitted to say a few words regarding 
the life and work of Mrs. Marilla B. Ingalls, an American 
missionary lady, who died at Thongzé, in Lower Burmah, on 
December 17th last, after fifty-one years’ wonderfully success- 
ful work among the Burmans. Born in 1828, she married in 
1851 the Rev. Lovell Ingalls, an American Baptist missionary 
at Akyab, in Arakan, and afterwards at Rangoon, where he 
died. In January, 1856, I landed at Rangoon to take charge of 
the Pegu teak forests, which had been entrusted to me by Lord 
Dalhousie. On our arrival Mrs. Ingalls received Mrs. Brandis 
and myself into her house. Since then I have enjoyed the 
great privilege of her friendship. After a brief visit to the 
United States, Mrs. Ingalls decided in 1859 to settle at 
Thongzé, a large Burmese village on the borders of the 
Tharawaddi district, at that time a lonely place, difficult of 
aceess, but thriving, and not unhealthy. Rangoon, her resort 
in case of need, could in those days only be reached by a boat 
trip of two days down the Hlaing River. In the course of my 
work I had often been at Thongzé, and had made friends 
among some of the leading Burmese peasant-proprietors. A 
house was built for Mrs. Ingalls, and she had the protection 
and assistance of these truly excellent Burmese Buddhists. 
There she worked, then a young and most attractive woman, 
without doubt or fear, with a few Burmese Christians who had 
accompanied her. 

The step she had taken, though bold and by no means 
approved by all her friends, was not without precedent. 
When about 1828 the great missionary to the Burmans, 
Adoniram Judson, made the acquaintance of the Karens, he 
came to the conclusion that to obtain real influence among 
these wild tribes, living scattered over vast areas of impene- 
trable forest, and rarely coming into town, it would be neces- 
sary for some of the younger missionaries to make their 
home in the Karen villages. Among others, a number of 
enthusiastic and devoted young American ladies, at his 
suggestion, settled among the Karens. Malarious fever, 
however, is pernicious in these forests, and several of them 
died. Thongzé, the place selected by Mrs. Ingalls, fortunately 
was not unhealthy; she and her young lady friends from 
America, who afterwards joined her, have lived and worked 
there for more than forty years. She never preached, but 
her personal influence was wonderful. With great tact she 


e,e . . a 
communities which, through her influence, were gradually 


formed in the vicinity. A rest-house for the accommod;, 
tion of visitors from a distance, whom she had met on 
her travels and had invited to come to hear more of the 
truth, was always full, For many years she hired a stall 
in the Thongzé Bazaar, which she fitted up with attractive 
pictures, and there tracts and leaflets were given freely to the 
passers-by. A friend in America had presented her with a 
large painted cast-iron dog, which she placed in front of the 
mission house, so natural as to give a first impression of 
being a live animal, and so large as to frighten the children, 
This dog Mrs. Ingalls called her dumb preacher, showing the 
folly of idolatry, impotent either to help or to harm, in spite 
of all its splendid appearance of life. Her cheerful dig. 
position, her merry laugh, her wit and humour, and her 
happy way of dealing with people of all classes,—all helped to 
disarm prejudice and opposition. 

While working in Burmah I had many friends among the 
Buddhist monks, or priests, as they are often called, These 
men, the Péngyis, as a rule not only live a pure and ascetig 
life, but work hard, day after day, in teaching the boys of the 
village community, which maintains them and has built them 
the kyaung or monastery where they reside, It never 
occurred to me that any of them could be converted to 
Christianity. The religious doctrines of Burmese Buddhism 
are extremely hazy, and yet its power over the people is very 
great, and the monks are highly respected. On my last visit 
to Burmah in 1880 I was greatly surprised to find that Mrs, 
Ingalls had made friends with several Pongyis. She wag 
asked to visit them in their monasteries, and they liked to 
hear her read and explain the Gospel of Christ. I found that 
she was held in high respect by these proud Buddhist 
monks, a most remarkable fact, for a woman is regarded 
by them as an inferior being. Since that time a considerable 
number of them have thrown off their yellow robes, and, ag 
the Burman expresses it, have again become men, not men 
only, but true Christian men. In one of her last letters she 
told me of one of these converted monks, a well-educated man, 
who wished to study divinity at the Baptist College for 
Burmans and Karens, near Rangoon, in order to become a 
preacher. She had told him he could do more good among 
his people as a Christian layman, and accordingly, at her 
suggestion, he had entered into business. 

During the first portion of her work at Thongzé Mrs. 
Ingalls had this good fortune, that the country was governed 
by Major (afterwards Sir Arthur) Phayre, one of the greatest of 
Indian statesmen. It was known that he valued and respected 
her highly; and this was a great help at the outset. Ata 
much later date troubles came all at once. After the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah in 1886 the Tharawaddi district was in 
an exceedingly disturbed state. Organised bands of dacoits 
were plundering the Christian villages. Mrs. Ingalls and her 
people were in great peril. A price of 1,000 rupees was 
set upon her head, and a notice to that effect was posted 
up near her house. But her Burman friends had gathered 
around her, and through God’s mercy she was saved. 

When the railway to Prome had been opened, which now 
places Thongzé within a few hours’ run from Rangoon, Mrs. 
Ingalls at once interested herself in the welfare of the English 
and Eurasian stationmasters, guards, and other employés of the 
railway, with their families. Two circulating libraries, with 
their reading-rooms well supplied with the latest literature, 
remain as monuments of her loving interest in these people. 
She arranged for lectures to them, delivered by missionaries 
and others. She is greatly missed and mourned by the railway 
servants of Lower Burmah. Her remains were laid out on a 
couch, which was surrounded by Burman Christians and the 
girls of her schools. Rich and poor, young and old, Christians, 
Mussulmans, Hindoos, and Buddhists who had loved and 
respected her, came and seemed unable to tear themselves 
away. Even in death her lips, though mute, had not lost their 
power to fascinate and compel attention to the deep things of 
life, death, and immortality. 

An apology seems to be needed for sending this sketch to 
a paper which does not generally deal with missionary work. 
My apology is the deep interest I feel in the maintenance of 
the glorious British Indian Empire, to the service of which I 
have devoted twenty-eight years of my long life. The time is 
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classes among the three hundred millions who inhabit that 
Empire the active allies of the British Government. Experi- 
ence has shown that the native Christians in India are 
loyal. Public officers sometimes look down upon them. 
But when, as in Burmah, we find a people like the Karens 
maintaining their own pastors and teachers, and at the annual 
meeting of their district associations voting large funds for 
sending out missionaries to the heathen Karens and for 
the maintenance of their College for training teachers and 
astors, it is well worth while to make such people the allies, 
and not only the servants, of the British Government. Among 
Burmans, though Judson commenced his work in 1815, pro- 
gress has been slow. Through God’s mercy it was given to 
Mrs. Ingalls to break the ice in one district, and there seems 
yeason to hope that a spirit of independence, such as has 
manifested itself among the Karens, will now arise among 
Burmans, and this will make them desirable allies. Phayre, 
under whom it was my great privilege to serve during my 
time in Burmah, was on the most friendly terms with all 
missionaries,—Roman Catholic as well as Protestant. He 
knew where to draw the line, and he knew that it would not 
be right for the Government to give official support to 
missionary labours. But he also knew the practical value of 
Christianity among the people whom he governed. 

What has here been advanced is only part of a general 
question, upon the solution of which, in my opinion, the 
maintenance of the British Indian Empire depends. The young 
civilian or forester naturally finds it more convenient to 
regard his subordinates, the Tahsildar, the My Oke, or the 
forest ranger, as his servants. But the time is approaching 
when, in order to be really useful, these men must gradually 
be made the allies of the British officer,—not, however, until 
they have acquired the right to offer advice and to form 
opinions of their own on important public matters by a 
thorough professional training, such as that which the Imperial 
Forest School at Debra Dun since 1878 has given to natives of 
the different provinces. 

Here I must stop. Should any one who may read these 
lines desire to hear more regarding the questions here 
raised, I am ready, as long as my strength lasts, to speak and 
to write —I am, Sir, &e., Dietrich BRANDIS. 

Kew. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eas 
MACEDONIA AND THE GREAT CHRISTIAN 
POWERS. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—People are now attributing the present deplorabie con- 
dition of Macedonia to the dissensions of Greeks and Bul- 
garians. We cannot deny the existence of these dissensions. 
In the Times of Saturday last, for example, I read: “ The 
Prime Minister of Greece, receiving yesterday the representa- 
tives of the Powers, pointed to the necessity, not only of 
giving to Turkey a free hand, but of requesting her to use the 
utmost severity to restore order.” “A free hand” means to 
Turkey massacre, the slaughter of men, women, and children, 
the extermination of the whole population, of peaceful 
villagers no less than of insurgent bands. The Greek Minister 
must have known that this is what “a free hand” means, and yet 
this is what he recommends. Neither can we deny that these 
dissensions are sources of weakness. They prevent concerted 
action; they alienate European sympathy. But suppose that 
Greeks and Bulgarians laid aside their antipathies, and 
became a united instead of a disunited people, that most 
desirable change would not enable tie Macedonians to 
conquer the Turkish troops, and burst the chains of their 
bondage, so long as Turkey had at its back the great 
Christian Powers. It is not the dissensions of Greek 
and Bulgarian that are really responsible for the suffer- 
ings of Macedonia, but the dissensions of the great 
Christian Powers. But for these dissensions, the Turks 
would not have taken Constantinople four hundred and fifty 
years ago, and settled down on the fairest lands of Europe. 
And but for these disssensions in the present day Macedonia 
would no longer be under Turkish misrule, nor would St. 
Sophia be still a Moslem temple. The great Christian Powers 
have only to show themselves worthy of being called great, 
by renouncing their selfish ambitions, rivalries, and jealousies, 








and to show themselves worthy of being called Christian, by 
forwarding, instead of thwarting, the aspirations of their 
brethren, for a glad day of freedom, order, and righteous 
government to dawn upon Eastern Hurope.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Woodstock Road, Oxford. C. W. GrpRaLrar. 


[The Bishop of Gibraltar does well to denounce the 
Machiavellian selfishness of the Greek Prime Minister. How 
different is his tone from that of the Hellene who speaks in Lord 
Houghton’s striking poem, “The Greek at Constantinople,” 
and appeals to the Englishman for sympathy by reminding 
him of what would have been his condition had the Mahom- 
medans overrun ail, and not merely a portion, of Europe :-— 

“ Think if the arm of Charles Martel 
Had failed upon the plain of Tours, 
That fate whose course you know so well, 
This foul subjection, had been yours, 
Where then had been the high renown, 
France can from sire to son deliver; 
Where English freedom rolling down 
One broadening, one continuous river?” 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 





INDIRECT TAXATION. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 

S1r,—You have often pointed out to us the injustice suffered 
in other less wise and happy countries of the world by the 
citizen who, when he pays a tax through consumption, inci- 
dentally, in many cases, confers a benefit on some of his 
fellow-citizens, who in turn, if he is a producer, are compelled 
to confer some benefit on him. While admitting the existence 
of this injustice, I would ask you to say whether injustice 
cannot be detected even in these fortunate islands. 


There are two working men, one in possession of £80 a year, 
the other in possession of £50. ‘The first man, A, either for 
reasons connected with his religion or because he lives in the 
West and drinks cider, consumes no beer or whisky, aud he smokes 
no tobacco. On the other hand, he fills himself roundly with 
beef and cake, and spends a good deal on other comestibles. 
The second man, B, drinks in moderation of beer or whisky, 
smokes three or four pipes a day, and consumes little beef 
and no cake. Now B pays largely, in proportion to his 
income, towards national expenditure; A, except through tea 
perhaps and currants in his cake, pays practically nothing, in any 
case far less than his poorer neighbour B, who consumes the 
highly taxed articles. Yet A and B both enjoy the benefits of 
State expenditure. To both the State supplies education; the 
murder of either it will avenge; for the sake of both A and B it 
will wage war with heroic Republics six thousand miles away. 
Why should A go down to his house untaxed rather than B? 

I cannot accept the answer that B need not smoke and drink. 
It is an irrelevant answer, because we have in this connection:to 
consider what men actually do do. And if we are to “ tax for 
revenue only,” we must not make taxation a means of attacking 
tastes of which we do not approve. Besides, is not beer as good 
a creature as beef, even if (which I doubt) slightly more 
injurious to the intellect when taken in excess? Besides, again, 
no Chancellor of the Exchequer puts so much on to drink and 
tobacco as to diminish consumption enough to diminish revenue. 
The reason why spirits are taxed more heavily than beer is that 
experience has shown that spirits will “stand more taxation” 
than beer. 

I know that inequalities of contribution through taxes on 
consumption must of necessity exist in every system. But I 


| submit that they are vastly enhanced where taxation is 


restricted to very few articles. In this country over £45,000,000 
are row levied from three articles —spirits, beer, and tobacco. If 
these duties were greatly reduced (which reduction would not 
after a time add much to their consumption), and if some taxa- 
tion were levied on foreign food supplies and manufactures, then, 
whatever else might be the result, A and B would contribute 
more equally to national expenditure. I admit that we then run 
into the other “injustice,” that part of A’s income may go to 
benefit B, and part of B’s income to benefit A, and part of the 
income of C, who produces nothing, to benefit both A and B. 
It is, in my opinion, a smaller one. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
Harbledown Lodge, Canterbury. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 


[A tax is a necessary evil. When it is imposed on a com- 
modity the State ought to get into the Treasury the whole of the 
increase in price paid by the consumer. When we tax foreign 
spirits and beer we levy an equivalent tax by way of [xcise 
on home-made intoxicants. A tax on foreign meat with an 
equivalent Excise on English and Colonial meat would be a 
most difficult and wasteful tax to collect, but it would be 
fiscally sound. A tax only on foreign meat would be fiscally 
unsound, because, while penalising the consumer, it would 
bring very little money into the Treasury. Mr. Bernard 
Holland tells us that he does not object to this. We do, and 
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unless we are mistaken, our objection will be upheld by the 
nation.—ED. Spectator. ] 





A WARNING FROM SHEFFIELD. 
[To raz Eprror or THE “ SprcraTor.”’ | 
Sir,—Being deeply interested in the subject mainly occupy- 
ing the tapis just now, I invested in a Spectator for the first 
time in my recollection. My object was to ascertain its views 
on the fiscal question. I have been connected with the steel 
and steel goods trade of Sheffield for many years, and although 
Sheffield is represented to be pro-Protection—by virtue of Sir 
Ifoward Vincent’s connection with it—I do not think Sheffield 
will be found on his side at the reckoning day. Sheffield’s 
export trade per the ports of Hull, Grimsby, Liverpool, and 
London is a huge one, and I think it would be an evil day for 
my city were any embargo placed on trade. Of course her 
home trade would be likely to benefit, as some Yankee files, 
saws, and other joiners’ tools might be partially ex- 
cluded. On the other hand, there are a few American 
goods which are so much below any possible Sheffield 
cost that no tariff likely to be imposed could possibly 
keep them out; and all the assertions about Americans 
and Germans selling goods in this country below cost price are 
mere blarney. Any thoughtful business man capable of work- 
ing that practice out in zis tendency, and to the far end, knows 
that it would finish in bankruptcy. It is absolutely impossible 
to continue a policy of that sort. I notice that you do some 
clever table-turning in your notes appended to some of your 
correspondents’ letters,—e.g., French chocolates and English 
biscuits; but there is a highly important aspect of the Free- 
trade case suggested by the Duke of Manchester's figures of 
exports and imports (August 8th). It isa point rarely empha- 
sised. I refer to the difference in values now and in, say, 1850. 
Startling as the Duke’s figures are, they would be far more so 
were the values (or prices) as high nowas then. For instance, 
the prices of Bessemer or mild steels are only about half what 
they used to be; and the prices of many other steel goods 
have come down enormously, and without detriment, on the 
whole, to wages. Cheap imports and improved methods have 
contributed to this end. The value of exports on this basis 
would stand probably 50 per cent. higher than the Duke’s 
figures, and this should always be borne in mind. The argu- 
ment that Britain has prospered in spite of Free-trade, and 
Germany and America because of Protection, is at least 
funny. Itis apoor rule that will not work both ways.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. A. F. 


[Our correspondent’s point, that in considering the statistics 
of a generation ago the change in money values must not 
be forgotten, is one which cannot be too often or too strongly 
insisted on.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A FARM LABOURER’S VIEW OF PROTECTION. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “Srectator.’’] 

Srr,—As a farm labourer, I choose to call Protection False- 
trade, and think that what is called Free-trade might be 
much freer to the advantage of the bulk of the people. 
I therefore wish to point out in what manner and degree 
the action of Free-trade has affected the farm labourer since 
its introduction in England. In the middle of the last 
century, under the action of import-duties upon corn, flour, 
&c., the farm labourer worked seventy-two hours a week 
on most farms; gradually the number of working hours 
has been diminished to fifty-two a week upon one 
high-class training farm, and fifty-six generally upon English 
farms. By rough estimate the farm labourer works two 
days a week fewer than he did under Protection. The 
cheap railway fares and the penny postage were used in 
these two days’ gain of time a week to look out for better- 
paid work. Under Protection at that time the wages of single 
men in the Home Counties on farms were 8s. a week, and for 
married men 10s. a week. Stockkeepers who had to work in 
care of stock received Ils. a week. Boys’ pay ranged from 
Qs. Gd. to 7s.a week. Naturally, this class of workers hail 
with feelings of gratitude that Free-trade which gave them two 
working days a week, raised their pay to about double, which 
reduced the price of bread one-half, of meat one-third, of 
sugar, tea, coffee, and many essentials of the three meals a 
day to a marked lower price. Clothing, boots, &c.. in like 


manner have been diminished in price, so that it is an im 
dent pretence of political schemers to say that taxing i 
necessaries of life is for the benefit of the people. It imposes 
upon few, and entirely fails to interest the farm labourer 
except to make him despise it—I am, Sir, &., 3 
J. Cartes King, 





HOW SOILS WERE RUINED BY PROTECTION, 
(To THE Epitor or THE “SpEctator.”’] 
Sir,—The exhaustion of the natural fertility of soils by long. 
continued corn-growing is not understood as it should be, 
Admirable us were the experiments in corn-growing by Sir J 
B. Lawes, they helped to distract attention from the national 
danger of forced wheat production. You may grow wheat on 
land until it is so exhausted that it will hardly grow weeds, 
This is exemplified at home on the corn farms in our Eastern 
Counties, on the exhausted thin arable land all over England, 
and on the abandoned wheat lands in the Eastern States of 
America. For ancient examples, all the countries that 
supplied Imperial Rome with corn were reduced to poverty, 
from which they have not yet recovered. The country that 
exports its grain exhausts an element of vitality which ages of 
rest will not always renew. Old English farming sought to 
check the process by “fallowing,’—giving the land rest, 
Modern scientific farmers seek to attain the same end by 
alternation of crops and manuring, the latter often at the 
expense of the rest of the farm. These methods retard, they 
cannot cure, the deterioration. In England, where grass can 
grow all the year round, land laid down to permanent pasture 
will in time recover its fertility; but the “spine,” the top 
slice of turf (humus), rich with animal and vegetable 
remains, accumulates so slowly that the adage, “To break 
a pasture makes a man; to make a pasture breaks a man,” 
holds a truth painfully illustrated on the estates where the 
old Protective Corn-laws stimulated unnatural wheat-growing, 
Protective duties raised rents and tithes in the last century, 
and for forty years the landed proprietors revelled in spending 
wealth from the stored fertility of the old grass lands. They 
treated principal as interest, with the usual result, They 
are now led to hope that if suitably protected by fiscal tariffs, 
&e., they might, prodigal-like, enjoy another little flutter, on 
the strength of Mr. Chamberlain’s “veal.” But it would not 
answer. The old stored riches are gone, and although corn 
might be dearer, the huge grain ships gathering freights all 
over the world would keep prices too low to affect rents 
materially.—I am, Sir, &c., JouHN Hiaerns, 
Stockwoods, Pylle, Somerset. 





AGRICULTURE AS A RUINED INDUSTRY. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—The letter of Mr. Cooper (Spectator, August 15th), and 
your comments upon it, require some notice, and I would ask 
your indulgence if, in default of a better advocate, I attempt 
to answer your condemnation of our system of agriculture. 


In the first place, let me state that I have been from the 
beginning a thorough Free-trader,—that is, a believer that free 
imports benefit the country which imports in, if possible, a 
greater degree than that which exports; also, that duties should 
be levied for fiscal and revenue purposes alone, and not to benefit 
any particular or private interest. Having said this, let me come 
to Mr. Cooper. He has adopted the extraordinary fallacy that 
because a few enterprising individuals have found a market for 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables, therefore the great mass of 
occupiers of the land would also find a profit in growing and 
selling the like. Certainly it is a fallacy believed in formerly by 
Mr. Gladstone. The very adoption of such a system of farming 
would bring its own discomfiture. Even now the supply exceeds 
the demand in good seasons, and in bad seasons, such as the 
present, there is absolutely no fruit to sell. I have heard of a 
lady in Ireland who makes a good profit from four acres of 
violets, which she sells for the London market; but what if four 
thousand acres were grown? I know that in Lincolnshire there 
has sprung up a new industry in the growth ef bulbs, daffodils, 
and others; but what extension of acreage of daffodils would 
be profitable to the grower? And as regards the country, what 
loss to the food supply would there be by the indiscriminate sub- 
stitution of fruit and flowers for corn, beet, and mutton. Iam 
glad to hear that in the neighbourhood of Kirton there is such & 
demand for farms of “ fair average quality”; but what of those of 
interior quality, like inuch of the land around me here,—land 
which the industry of farmers and landlord converted from sheep- 
walk, growing heather, and bracken into farms where forty years 
ago the best samples of barley were grown, and where now grand 
crops of seeds, turnips, and mangold, aye, and corn too, provide 





fodder for flocks and herds of excelent quality ? 
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But I am mostly concerned in contending, in reply to your | 


article, that our farmers, as a rule, do understand their 


business ; 


poles that either on the Continent of Europe or in America, 


acre. The statistics are so constantly given in the public 

ers that I will only say that our farmers, on an average, 
produce something like eight bushels of wheat per acre more 
than our Continental rivals. If you turn to barley and oats, 
I think you will find similar results. It is hardly generous to 
throw in the farmer’s teeth his “want of pence and want of 
sense.” Of the former I admit that there is a deplorable de- 
ficiency, but of the latter I think the farmer has as much as the 
average of his neighbours. I have yet to learn that he “ ploughs 
and reaps and threshes with the instruments used by his 

dfather.” On the contrary, steam cultivators, reapers, and 
threshing machines are in use on every farm with which I am 
acquainted. It is true that ona visit to the South of England I 
discovered an old-fashioned plough; but it is the exception which 
proves the rule. You say that “want of capital prevents him 
from paying his labourers proper wages”; but I would ask,—Is it 
usual in any business to pay wages out of capital and not out of 
profits? You talk of restraints imposed by leases; but I think 
ou may be assured that in these times there is no restriction 
gave that which is necessary to prevent impoverishment of the land. 


The question which “An Old Farmer” asks about rent is hardly 
pertinent to the subject. That is a landlord’s question, and is a 
matter of demand and supply. The owners of land have suffered 
quite as muchas, if not more than, the occupiers, and probably do 
not receive 2 per cent. on the value of the land and outlay on 
buildings. Knowing that your paper, which I have taken for 
many years, is read by many who have no knowledge of rural or 
agricultural subjects, I trust you will forgive my attempt to place 
the position and industry of our farmers in a true light, and will 
give my letter a place in your next publication. 

—I an, Sir, &c., Francis J. Savite Fousampn. 

Osberton. 


[We have great pleasure in publishiag Mr. Foljambe’s able 
letter, and do not doubt that when he speaks from his own 
experience he is accurate. We wish, however, he could see 
some of the farms in the South and West of England, and 
even within the thirty-mile radius from Charing Cross, whose 
occupiers are supposed to be ruined by our fiscal system. We 
doubt if he would still think our arraignment of British 
agriculture as practised by many of our farmers so very far 
from the mark.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—You make in the Spectator of August 8th what appears 
to me a most astonishingly inaccurate statement as to the 
cause of the decay of the agricu!tural industry in this country. 
You say in one of your leaders that “no energetic and capable 
man remains upon the land if he can get away from it,” and 
in a footnote to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s letter you say that “ it 
is want of skill and energy that has damaged farming.” One 
feels inclined to ask whether you have ever been to the Royal 
or Smithfield Shows, or attended a sheep or cattle sale, or 
met farmers at an ordinary; whether you have ever got up at 
six o'clock and spent the day with a farmer; whether you are 
aware that England exports horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs for 
breeding purposes to most foreign countries; whether you 
appreciate the energy, intelligence, and knowledge of his 
business which a farmer must possess in order to carry it on 
successfully. I suppose that because a farm of a thousand 
acres covers nearly five million square yards people cannot 
conceive that it is a concrete business, requiring that each 
yard shall have attention. A works which would necessitate 
the employment of capital equal to that required for working a 
farm of a thousand acres can be seen and appreciated, and you 
would evidently respect its owner as a person of intelligence 
and capacity of a superior order to that possessed by the 
farmer of a thousand acres. Yet I maintain that the works 
or mill owner would not require one half of the intelligence, 
foresight, and knowledge that the thousand-acre farmer would 
need, and he would not have to devote one half of the time to 
his business that the farmer is compelled to do. No, Sir, 
give the Devil his due, and credit the farmer with doing his 
best in common with all other producers. Common-sense is 
no monopoly of any one class, any more than stupidity and 
laziness are the natural prerogative of the agriculturist.— 
I an, Sir, &c., W. D. Roorrr, Mem.Inst.C.E. 

Horcott House, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

[Our expression, we admit, was much too absolute in form. 
What we meant to say was that when agriculture does 
not prosper it is generally due to lack of energy and 





and though you cannot expect a “model farm” 
homestead, the average production of food far | 





capacity in the farmer, and that unfortunately our most 
able and energetic men as a rule do not follow agriculture as 
a pursuit. Of course there are plenty of exceptions, and when 
a capable and energetic man with sufficient capital takes up 
farming he usually makes it pay, and does not clamour for 
Protection.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MILLING AS A RUINED INDUSTRY. 
[To rae Eprror oF THE “ Spsctaror.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Booth, gives some very inter- 
esting facts about the milling trade in Liverpool in the 
Spectator of August 15th. The state of things in Glasgow 
is very similar. As is pretty well known, an entire revolution 
in milling methods was brought about by the adoption of 
what was then known as “ Hungarian process” milling by the 
millers of the United States. This change in the American 
milling system took place in the early “seventies,” and ina 
few years thereafter American millers began to sell flour in 
British markets of a quality and at prices with which British 
millers, working on the old millstone process, could not com- 
pete. The universal opinion amongst British millers at that 
time was that this flour was a mere surplus sold under cost, 
or, in modern phrase, “dumped.” It was generally believed 
that American millers were selling it at such a heavy loss 
that in course of time the flow of this “dumped” flour would 
cease. . As, however, the flood of American flour steadily in- 
creased, British millers became seriously alarmed; and the 
Glasgow millers sent a memorial to the British Government 
asking that a tax should be placed on imported flour, so as to 
permit of their continuing in the business. The Government, 
however, gave them so little encouragement that they saw 
there was no chance of making money through the Custom 
House, and that their only hope was to remodel their mills. 
This they proceeded to do, and being men of capacity and 
energy, they were very soon competing on equal terms with 
the millers of the United States, and also of the Canadian 
North-West, who had by that time entered the field as ex- 
porters. Since the Glasgow millers remodelled their mills 
they have shown all the outward evidences of prosperity, and 
while, no doubt, they would be glad to share in the benefits of 
a Protective tariff, they have demonstrated their ability to 
live very well indeed without it.—I am, Sir, &e., AL. 


[A better example of the benefits of Free-trade or the 
futility of Protection could not be afforded than that given by 
our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The instance given by your correspondent, Mr. Arthur 
Platt (Spectator, August 15th), of the loser of “£60,000 
in five years” in the flour-milling trade is one which 
has not the slightest bearing upon the question of Free- 
trade, and as for the “ practical miller,” a former owner of a 
port and inland mill, now “employed in Liverpool docks,” 
the fact that flour mills, in the very town where this un- 
fortunate miller formerly traded, have continued to prosper, 
and are to-day larger and more prosperous than ever before 
in the history of the trade, may be taken as evidence that it 
was not the fiscal system which was the cause of his failure, 
but other and readily ascertainable causes. So much for the 
examples adduced by your correspondent. 

On the other hand, one might instance the failures of highly 
protected American and French mills to pay their way. The great 
concern located in Minneapolis, partly built up with British 
capital, has paid little or no dividend on its ordinary stock for 
years; the largest milling business in France showed a loss of 
£50,000 on its last year’s trading; while the mills in Germany 
are, with but very few exceptions, inferior in every respect to 
similar concerns in the United Kingdom, and may be taken as a 
fair example of what we should have had in this country if 
British millers had been granted Protection in the crisis of 
twenty-five years ago. Germany to-day has about six thousand 
small-sized mills compared with England’s six hundred modern 
scientific concerns. Last month the German millers held their 
annual Convention at Freiburg, when the question of working 
hours in mills came up for disctission. Herr Zimmermann (Walds- 
hiit) complained that the Act protecting the labourer was a real 
hardship for the miller, as he was hampered by the Act enforcing 
eight consecutive hours’ rest to the labourer daily! The president 
promised to do all that he could to find a remedy. Herr Thiem 
(Greifenhagen) proposed, inter alia, that in all cases mill hands 
should be given twenty-four hours’ consecutive rest each fortnight ! 
Such a state of affairs as these resolutions portray may well give 
pause to those who would take German methods as an example. 
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Your correspondent, Mr. Charles Booth, jun. (Spectator, 
August 15th), has referred accurately to the high position which 
Liverpool has attained as one of the greatest milling centres in the 
world—its large, hut comparatively few, mills are now making 
over seventy thousand sacks of flour per week of six days—and he 
might have added that so successfully is the trade worked that 
while the millers are making substantial incomes, yet the price of 
the manufactured article is kept so low that scarcely a pound of 
American flour is to be found in any baker’s shop in Liverpool. 

Before concluding I would like to add a few official figures 
showing the absolute progress of the flour-milling industry in 
this country. In Table No. 30 of the “ Statistical Abstract” will 
be found the quantity of imported flour retained for consumption 
per head of the population of the United Kingdom. There it will 
be seen that the year of maximum imports was 1892, when the 
figure reached was 6428 lb. per capita, since when there has been 
a tendency toward lower figures. For the year 1902 only the 
aggregate imports have been issued,—viz., 7,751,860 sacks of 
280 lb., which divided up among the population would give an 
average of 51:°661b. per capita. But as it is not usually safe to 
draw deductions from single y :ars, the better way will be to show 
the data of groups of years, as follows :— 

QuantTiITIES oF Forzr1gn Fiour Rrrainep ror Homs Consump- 

TION PER HEAD OF THE POPULATION. 
Four years 1899-1902, Four years 1895-98, Four years 1891-94, 
ZIOST ID. a0: 225°09 Ib. .seeee 231:06 lb. 
These figures prove that British millers are now successfully 
stemming the current of foreign imports in spite of their partial 
failure formerly, due, as it is now generally admitted by those 
who know, to the long adherence to antiquated methods and the 
use of obsolete machinery. 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Liverpool. 


G. J. S. BRooMHALL, 
Editor of Milling. 





RUINED TRADES. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May not the decay of the plush and aniline industries 
in England be in some measure attributed to the changes in 
taste and of fashion? Plush, at any rate, is no longer con- 
sidered artistic or desirable, either for millinery purposes or 
house decoration. Probably there are other manufactures 
which owe their decline not so much to need of Protection as 
to lack of demund.—I am, Sir, &e., 


St. Nicholas Terrace, York. Evita M. THompson. 


(To tue Epiror or tk “Spectator.”’] 

S1r,—An instance of an industry ruined by Free-trade appears 
to be afforded by the thread trade. In 1885 Marsball’s firm 
had a large thread factory :t Leeds and another at Shrewsbury, 
The heavy import-duties which they had to pay in the United 
States before their thread could be sold there interfered so 
much with the profits that they closed their works in England 
and removed their plant entirely to America, thereby securing 
the American market free of duty, and sending their thread 
to England also free of duty. Owing to Protection America 
gained this industry, while England lost it by Free-trade.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., W. 4H. H. 





THE TINPLATE TRADE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—Mr. Rees (July 18th) and Mr. Harry Jones (July 25th) 
have between them succeeded in proving that the tin- 
plate trade of South Wales is quite as flourishing to-day 
as it was when Mr. McKinley attacked it fourteen years 
ago. And no voice comes from South Wales to impugn 
the cheerful conclusion which you have drawn from their 
arguments that the trade has positively benefited by the 
attack. The Spectator has always held that 
“Victories for the truth 
By the true alone are won,” 
aid I conceive that it will not be unwilling to permit one who 
suffered by the McKinley assault to put a point or two for 
which neither Mr. Rees nor Mr. Jones seems to have had 
an eye :— 

(1) The export of tinplates is now larger than ever, but it is far 
from what it would have been if the normal annual in- 
crease of the decade 1878-88 had been maintained. The 
McKinley Tariff arrested the development of the trade, 
and still hinders it. 

(2) The “new markets” of which your correspondents and you 
speak had mostly been discovered, and were actually being 
opened up, before Mr. McKinley delivered his attack. 

(3) An enormous amount of capital was dissipated by the 
hostile Tariff. Works, e.g., which had cost £45,000 to 
build were afterwards sold for £7,000 (I speak of that I do 
know). Bought at this panic valuation, they are now able 


(4) § f italist ined and 

cores of capitalists were ruined an i +. 

beggared. “ ~* families 

(5) For a period of seven or eight years thirt 
thousand people in South Wales AN had lived 4 pe 
unexampled perhaps among the operatives of our county 
were compelled to subsist on “short-time” wages iat 
above the starvation line. Thousands more deemed to 
other occupations for which they were more or less com 
pletely unfitted by the special training they had undergone, 
Yet other thousands, and they the most enterprising and 
highly skilled, were lured by higher wages to America 
where they contributed to the undoing of their fellows in 
the Old Country, and where they have since built Up an 
industry which is already the keenest competitor of that 
which they forsook. 


It is in my mind to comment upon some of the statements 
with which your correspondents have interlined their main 
contentions; but remembering that the wit is all on the sidg 
of the Free-traders, I content myself with the subscription, 

SosPan Facg, 

Grand Hotel de  Etablissement, Contrexéville. 


[Our correspondent has missed the point. We never denied 
that the McKinley Tariff, especially when it was first imposed, 
did greatly impair the profits in the tinplate trade. What our 
correspondents have proved is that our refusal to retaliate on 
America, and our determination to maintain our system of 
Free-trade, have not ended in the ruin of the tinplate trade, for 
that industry is still alive and well.—Eb. Spectator.] 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Sir Joseph Lawrence, M.P., who has been painting in 
the Times a doleful picture of the tinplate trade as an industry 
ruined by hostile tariffs, will be interested to learn that Sir 
John Jones Jenkins, a leading tinplate manufacturer, hag 
seceded from the Liberal Unionist party on account of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals. Sir John Jenkins has been 
prominently identified with the tinplate trade for over forty 
years, and no man is entitled to speak with greater authority 
on everything connected with that important South Wales in. 
dustry. His secession from the Liberal Unionist party is re. 
markable for two reasons. Ever since 1886 he has been a 
close political friend of Mr. Chamberlain, and their personal 
relations continue to be cordial, if not intimate. It was 
generally expected that Sir John would have championed the 
Unionist cause in Swansea at the next General Election in 
opposition to Sir George Newnes, and his secession has caused 
dismay among Swansea Conservatives. I say “Conserva- 
tives” advisedly, because Liberal Unionism in South Wales is 
a negligible quantity. ‘“ My withdrawal from the Unionist 
party,” he says, “is taken entirely on account of my disagree: 
ment with Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to ulter our fiscal 
policy. I think that would be more detrimental to the nation 
than Home-rule.” Sir John Jenkins takes precisely the same 
view of the tinplate trade that you courteously allowed me to 
express a few weeks ago in the Spectator. The following 
quotation from a declaration of his views published in the 
South Wales Press of August 17th is of peculiar interest in 
the present conjuncture :— 

“Mr. Chamberlain says if the working men have to pay a little 
more for their food they will have increased wages. It naturally 
follows from this that the increased wages will increase the cost 
of our manufactured products, and, consequently, we should bein 
a worse position to compete with the other manufacturers of the 
world than we are at present. As to retaliatory measures, my 
belief is that to take any steps in that direction would be only 
beginning a war of tariffs, and it is very difficult to predict the 
serious consequences such a war would entail upon us and our 
Empire. It is quite true that very many of our trades have suf- 
fered in various ways, and from various causes—some of them 
possibly from foreign competition—but before we had any foreign 
competition our trades suffered frequently from over-production 
and other reasons. I remember when I was a boy that the Upper 
Copper Works at Morriston stopped for this reason. Copper was 
then the principal product of this district, and many people said 
that the prosperity of Morriston had gone forever. But if you 
compare the Morriston of that time—nearly sixty years ago— 
with the prosperous Morriston of to-day you will find that these 
dismal prognostications were entirely wrong.” 

Referring to Mr. Gilbertson’s recent address to the members 
of the Swansea Metal Exchange, Sir John said :— 

“I quite agree with him that we have suffered from the 
McKinley Tariff of the United States, but we have regained 
the position we held at the time of its enactment by the suc- 
cess of our efforts to open other markets. The tinplate trade 
has always been a fluctuating one. It is not a difficult trade 





to yield a modest return upon the shrunk capital. 





to go into, and there have always heen periods both of great 
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rosperi eat depression. The periods of depression aze 
P erally Seal pts over-production. Ina few instances 
“ni causes have influenced it, but, as a rule, it has urisen 
throngh our eagerness to increase production rather faster than 
the world has been able to use our commodities. : The tinplate 
trade has now recovered from the American tariff to a great 
extent, and lately the production of tinplates per mill has been 
oreatly increased, because the men now follow machinery. A 
mill now, instead of turning out five hundred boxes per week, can 
produce almost double that quantity. But the fact 1s, tariff or no 
tariff, we could not have permanently retained the American 
market. Before the imposition of the American tariff I pointed 
out that we should have sooner or later to face American com- 
petition. I look upon the development of Canada in much the 
same way as I viewed that of America. I am very favourable to 
Canada, but at the same time I look on the Canadians as shrewd 
business men, and the development of Canada is in the direction 
of manufactures that will largely compete with our own. My 
relations with Mr. Chamberlain? I notice that some people 
charge him with having an ulterior object in propounding this 
uestion, but from my long experience of Mr. Chamberlain, I 
think he is perfectly sincere in what he advocates, and thoroughly 
loyal to what he believes to be the cause of the country. But at 
the same time I disagree with him, and on that account I am 
parting company with him.” 
~I am, Sir, &e., 

Plymouth. 


Harry JONES. 





WHAT PROTECTION COMES TO IN THE END. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” 
31r,—The enclosed cutting from the Iron Age of July 23rd 
may interest your readers.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
24 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. EvuGENE STEIGER. 





“Consul-General Richard Guenther, writing from Frankfort, 
Germany, reports dissatisfaction among German consumers of 
iron who are subjected to keen competition from foreigners 
favoured with German iron at cheaper prices. He says: ‘German 
papers report that an English firm has been awarded the contract 
for a large gasometer by the city of Copenhagen, being the lowest 
bidder—£10,930 (53,185 dols.); the lowest German bid was 
£11,250 (54,742 dols.) The curious part is that the English firm 
intend to use German material, finishing it in England. It will 
be bought in Germany at export prices, which are about cost or 
even less. The papers state that the German manufacturers of 
gas reservoirs cannot purchase their raw material in Germany as 
cheaply as foreign firms can, and therefore cannot compete with 
English manufacturers. They also state that similar conditions 
exist in other branches of home industries using iron. The pro- 
ducers of iron are called upon to revise their prices in favour of 
home consumers.’ ” 


{“Dumping” does not seem so injurious after all.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


THE ALLEGED EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “Spucraror.”} 

Sir,—A constant reader for over twenty-five years of your 
valuable paper, but by no means an out-and-out supporter 
of your views on fiscal policy, I am interested week by 
week in perusing (I hope with an open mind) the various 
contributions which are sent to your columns and the com- 
ments which from time to time you make thereon. But in 
the Spectator of August 15th there is a letter from Mr. F. 
Herbert Toyne on the question in which he illustrates his 
arguments with figures which are sadly inaccurate and mis- 
leading, and which I am sorry to think you should consider as 
being most valuable. I refer to his example of a shipment of 
coal to the United States and a return consignment of wheat. 
Mr. Toyne makes a statement that the freight on £1,000 
worth of coal exported to the United States would amount to 
£1,500, whereas if he had had any experience of such business 
he would know that considerably less than one-half this 
amount—say only about £600—would be obtainable on the 
quantity of coal—say 2,000 tons—which his £1,000 would 
purchase, and which would, together with the freight, 
give a selling price in the United States of, say, £1,600, 
as against his estimate of £2,500. On the other hand, this 
£1,600 invested in wheat would at present prices purchase 
about 1,100 quarters, on which the freight at the current rate 
of the day (say 14d. per bushel) would amount approximately 
to £60, as against his estimate of £1,500. We thus have :— 

Coal (f.o.b.) .-- £1,000 | Wheat bought in U.S.A. £1,600 
Freight to U.S.A. 600 | Freight to England... 60 





Selling price in U.S.A. £1,600 £1,660 


| 


as against the figures quoted by your correspondent, and thus 
disposing of his argument on the question of excess imports. 
—l am, Sir, &c., 


SHIPOWNER. 





THE SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sr1r,—Your footnote is, perhaps, a sufficient answer to Mr. 
Czarnikow (Spectator, August 15th); and one certainly gets 
tired of following the tortuous trail of the anti-bounty 
agitators. One of their pleas, resorted to by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Mr. Bonar Law, as well as by 
your correspondent, really constitutes a rather substantial 
admission, however, and deserves to be more clearly stated. 
In the opinion of these gentlemen, “the price of sugar in the 
next ten years will not average higher than during the last 
ten years.” They always go on—it is the trick of controversy 
—to drop the essential words out so as to suggest to the un- 
instructed hearer or reader that the price of sugar will not 
rise at all. Now, what does a rise to the average of the 
last ten years actually mean? The “Statistical Abstract” 
contains a useful table of “average prices” arrived at by the 
simple process of dividing the declared values by the quanti- 
ties of imports. Supplementing this table by means of the 
last Board of Trade figures, and taking unrefined beet-sugar 
as typical of the general movement, I find that the average 
price has fluctuated between 14°58s. in 1893 and 7:15s. last 
year, the average of the period being 9°96s., per hundred- 
weight. Taking, not the lowest point reached last year 
(5s. 103d.), but the year’s average, as a basis, a rise to the 
average of the past decade means a rise of 2°81s. (2s. 93d.) per 
hundredweight; and, supposing this to be applicable to the 
whole volume of imports at last year’s level, this means an 
extra expenditure for the same quantity of £5,300,760 a year, 
or £33,007,600 in the course of the coming ten years. And 
this is the most favourable estimate of the cost of the first 
step in Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign.—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. H. Perris. 





THE COBDEN CLUB AND THE NEW FISCAL 
POLICY. 
[To tHE EpiTror oF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.’’] 
§$1r,—Will you permit me through your columns to make an 
appeal to Free-traders without regard to party distinctions to 
support the Cobden Club in the campaign which it is carrying 
on throughout the country? The Club itself belongs to no 
party, and on account of its non-party character has already 
secured the hearty co-operation of other non-party bodies. 
The Club will not confine its propaganda to the special 
emergency created by Mr. Chamberlain’s action, but will 
utilise the present opportunity for educational work of a 
lasting character. For more than a generation English people 
have ceased to think about economic problems. They have 
been content to enjoy a prosperity largely derived from the 
sound economic system that they have inherited. They are 
now forced to think, and therefore it is now that the work of 
education should be done. Unless the nation is to be com- 
pelled every few years to waste its energy in debating some 
new scheme of economic quackery, the mass of our people 
must now be taught the root principles upon which Free-trade 
and sound finance are based.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haroup Cox, 


Gray’s Inn. Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


[We wish the Cobden Club every success in its missionary 
efforts. The Club has often been most unfairly attacked, but 
if its record is fairly considered it will, we believe, be found 
to have always maintained that greatest of national interests, 
Free-trade, with impartiality and moderation.—Eb. Spectator. | 





PECKFORTON AND HORSLEY BATH. 
|To THe Epiror or Tur “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The questions contained in the letter on “ Classical 
Quotations” in the Spectator of August 8th tempt me to ask 
a similar question about an inscription in the home of my 
boyhood. Inhabitants of Cheshire are familiar with the sight 
of the two castles on hill-tops, the old and the new castle 
which confront one another as if in anger, and which some- 
how recall to me the Cloughian hexameter, “* Utter, O some 
one, the word that shall reconcile ancient and modern!” 
The modern castle, as perfect in its way as such an anachron- 
ism can be, was built by my father on one of the Peckforton 
hills. It stands about a mile and a half from two points 
which together are said to command, on a clear day, a view of 
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twelve or thirteen counties. Ona neighbouring hill is seen 
the grand historic ruin of Beeston, rivalling the new castle 
in beauty, and far surpassing it in interest. At the foot 
of the Peckforton hill rises—literally sub tegmine fagi—a 
picturesque spring which goes by the name of Horsley Bath. 
The so-called “ bath” supplies the house with excellent water. 
Indeed, a Cheshire doctor once told my father that he and 
some medical friends, after careful analysis, found the water 
of that spring to be the purest in England, not excepting the 
water of Malvern. Of course this judgment is not to be 
taken for gospel. Nor, indeed, should I rely implicitly on 
the inscription with which I am now concerned, and which 
bears date, I think, some time in the seventeenth century :— 
“ Obstructum reserat, durum terit, humida siccat, 
Debile fortificat, si tamen arte bibis.” 

As a boy, I was puzzled to make out how water could “dry up 
what is moist.” But that once famous scholar, the Rev. W. E. 
Jelf, explained to me that humzda must here mean “humours”; 
and, indeed, it is plain that the hexameter altogether refers to 
bodily ailments. It thus appears that the advertising couplet 
might have been written in praise of any spring of pure water. 
Can any reader tell me if he has come across it elsewhere ? 
Writing thus about the home of my youth, I cannot help 
adding that, as the venerable Bishop Durnford assured me, 
Bishop Heber, when first he caught a distant view of the 
Himalayas, was reminded of the Peckforton hills. A strange 
comparison certainly! But it will be remembered that an 
odd likeness between a small thing and a very big thing is the 
more striking by reason of the incongruity. To which it 
should be added that Heber, when he thought of the com- 
parison, saw the great Indian range, as Tennyson might have 
said, foreshortened in the tract of space; and also that, being 
himself a Cheshire man, he may have been biassed on the side 
of his native county (remembering, as it were, or imagining, 
parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis Pergama).—I am, Sir, 
X&e., LIonEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 





CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 

[To tHE Epitor or THE ‘ SpECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Perhaps it is worth while, as the topic has found a place 
in your columns, to point out that Pindar was not a worshipper 
of wealth, and that in the passage beginning “Apsorov gev bow 
he did not mean (as one of your correspondents seems to think) 
that gold is better than water. He says that as gold stands 
first among a rich man’s goods, the sun among heavenly 
bodies, and water among Nature’s gifts to men—(this last is 
left to be understood from the large generality of the phrase 
of three words)—so the Olympic games excel all others.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Ernest Myers. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE ART OF INTERROGATION. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SpEcTAToR.”] 
S1r,—Will you excuse me if I say that the phrase “I want to 
know!” (Spectator, August 8th) is not generally used by 
Americans as an inquiry, but as an expression of surprise, 
just as we say “Is that so?” or “Really?” I am late, I 
know; but Ionly see your valued paper at second hand.—I am, 
Sir, &c., OnE WHO LIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 
SomE YEARS. 








A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In my letter, published by you in the Spectator of 
August 15th, under the heading “The Dublin Populace and 
the King’s Visit,” there is a misprint. The expression is not 
“ and he breakin’ his heart coughin’,” but “ breakin’ his heart 
laughin’.”—I am, Sir, &e., D. E. C. 








POETRY. 
THE OLD POET. 








[In memory of Richard Wilton, poet ana divine ; born 1827; died August 10th, 
1903.] 





LET our unrestful spirits pay 
The homage of a sigh to one, 

The poet of an older day, 

A happier generation gone. 
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Wearied with melody distraught, 
The art too conscious to be great, 
We learn to prize a limpid thought 
In setting rare and delicate; 


A music not of many moods ; 
The clear reflection of a mind, 
Of fresh and fragrant solitudes 
The foot of Change could never find. 


The witness of a faith matured 
In ancient sunshine, full of days; 
Holy and leisured, calm, assured, 
That filled a quiet life with praise. 


A faith that yet was no recluse ; 
A joy not only such as sings 
In numbers, but a daily use 
Of pleasure in created things, 


The Muse his masters wooed of old 
His lute with pensive finger strung; 
But we, who knew the singer, hold 
His life the sweetest song he sung. 
A. M. Newton, 








BOOKS. 
ge 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS.* 
Tue time has only just come when it is possible to arrive at a 
fair judgment of Macaulay’s indubitable talent. He was so 
vastly overpraised in his own day, he so successfully won the 
suffrages both of the erudite and the unlettered, that a change 
of opinion was inevitable. Reaction is as potent in literature 
as in politics, and no popular author is fortunate enough to 
avoid paying the debt which popularity exacts. And so after his 
death Macaulay was condemned with far too great a ferocity. 
His style was ridiculed as a mere tinkling of cymbals, his 
learning was dismissed as a parade, his judgments were pro- 
nounced superficial or erroneous. But the time of reaction 
is past, and we can approach Macaulay without the adulation 
of his contemporaries, or the rancour of their immediate 
successors. 

We may best define his excellences by making open con- 
fession of his faults. He was always a bad critic of literature, 
as he himself allows. And he was a bad critic, in the first 
place, because he was a violent partisan. In his day party 
spirit ran high. Whigs and Tories slaughtered each other in 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly in the firm conviction that no 
good could come out of the opposite camp. They either could 
not or would not separate literature and politics. To the Tory 
Reviewera W hig poet epitomised all that was dangerous and sub- 
versive,while the Whig inrevenge was quite sure that the noblest 
Tory was but an ogre thirsting for the blood of the people. 
Macaulay’s onslaught upon Croker, for instance, was unjustified 
of its severity. It should be remembered, however, that 
Macaulay had made up his mind to “ dust the varlet’s jacket,” as 
he said himself, before the book appeared. But there is another 
reason why Macaulay, despite his great gifts, was a bad critic: 
he was curiously insensitive to aesthetic impressions, which to 
his bluff nature seemed little better than humbug. It is not 
fair to quote his essay on Milton as an instance of bad 
criticism, for he confessed that it “contained scarcely a 
paragraph such as his maturer judgment approved.” But 
turn to his essay on Byron, and see how the critic mis- 
understands or misses the poet’s genius. Or, again, turn to his 
“ Horace Walpole,” and note the complete absence of humour 
which mars the picture. Even worse are the paradoxical pages 
in which Macaulay attempts to prove that Boswell’s greatness 
was the logical result of his folly. Itis true that Macaulay was 
unacquainted with Boswell’sletters to William Temple, in which 
the biographer reveals himself as a conscious and deliberate 
artist, who knew precisely the effect he would produce upon 
the world. But knowledge would not have changed his 
judgment, for Macaulay’s merits are not those of the 
critic; and in saying this we would not depreciate, but merely 
attempt to define, his obvious talent. 














* Critical and Historical Essays, Contributed to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” by 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by F, CG. 





Montague. M.A. 3 vols. London: Methuen and Co. [ 
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AsProfessor Montague, his latest and wisest editor, points out, 
«it is above all as a narrator that Macaulay has gained a high 
place in English literature.” He knew perfectly well that he 
could tell a story, and the best of his essays are neither more 
nor less than excellent narratives. Where history was the 
subject this is easily intelligible. But Macaulay could turn 
literature to his purpose with a light hand, and his * Madame 
d’Arblay,” to give but one instance, is less a criticism of the 
lady’s writings than a pleasant story concerning herself and 
her circle. Few men have ever loved letters with a more 
constant heart than Macaulay. He was always a writer first, 
a politician afterwards; and no man of his time had read 
more profoundly, or profited more abundantly by what he read, 
than the author of these essays. Even specialists allow his 
erudition in their own branch. Signor Villari, for instance, 
was astonished, not only at Macaulay’s deep knowledge of 
Machiavelli, but at his just appreciation of the Florentine’s 
style. And yet literature was to Macaulay chiefly a mine of 
information. His temperament was pictorial rather than 
aesthetic or philosophic. He did not care to pierce below the 
surface, or to reveal to himself and his readers the hidden 
springs of action. He preferred to look upon history as a 
pageant unfolding itself before his eyes, and his mind was 80 
richly stored, his memory responded so quickly to suggestion, 
that one image always called up another, and he was able to 
illustrate his pages with an endless succession of splendid 
pictures. It was this faculty of visualisation which made 
Macaulay the best reviewer of his time. He was seldom 
interested in the author whom he reviewed, and who was 
generally unworthy his regard. But it amused him to take a 
bad book as a peg whereon to hang a brilliant article. No 
one will ever again read Mr. Gleig’s ponderous biography of 
Warren Hastings. But Macaulay’s essay, for which this 
indifferent book was an excuse, is imperishable. Indeed, this 
essay is as good an example as can be found of Macaulay’s 
method. It is unjust and inaceura’e. The research of Sir 
James Stephen, Sir John Strachey, and Sir Alfred Lyall has 
revealed to the world Macaulay's many faults. But the essay 
remains a masterpiece of picturesque history, splendid, if mis- 
leading. The description of the scene in Westminster Hall 
when Hastings met his judges is a model of clear-cut elo- 
quence. But even in this clear-cut eloquence there seems 
something lacking. The style is so vivid, the trick of 
expression is so easy, that it almost fatigues the reader. 
While it gives you a keen impression of Westminster Hall, it 
still lacks atmosphere. It is the impersonal style exaggerated 
to a fault, and though we would not have a writer expose his 
own soul in a history, Macaulay's complete suppression of 
self cannot but seem a trifle inhuman. He is at his best 
when he deals with the history of his own country. His 
two essays on the elder Pitt are not only as good as 
anything he ever wrote; they remain the best biography 
we have of the great statesman, and we do not believe 





that even the ingenuity of Lord Rosebery will supersede | 


them. In these essays Macaulay’s prejudices, literary and 
political, are asleep. He writes as an historian, not as a 
Whig, and though modern research may have increased our 
knowledge, Macaulay, by his amazing talent of presentation, 
has achieved that which will ever lie beyond the reach of the 
scientific historian. 

Professor Montague has performed the duties of an editor with 
erudition and restraint. It is no easy matter to explain the 
innumerable references with which Macaulay, the most allusive 
of writers, embellished his pages. But, while nothing has 
escaped Professor Montague’s vigilance, he has known better 
than to overload his author with superfluity of explanation. His 
notes on the essays are uniformly excellent ; they set forth ia 
no carping spirit the errors of the essayist, and are incidentally 
the best commentary upon Macaulay's method. In his intro- 
duction he neither overpraises nor depreciates his author. 
His eyes are open both to his strength and weakness, 2nd he 
has achieved that rare result,—a portrait which is neither all 
black nor all white. As to the essays themselves, he pro- 
nounces them “admirable specimens of popular writing in the 
noblest acceptation.’” And we shall go far before we find a 
juster and more appropriate definition. 








COBDEN AND THE CORN-LAWS.* 

One of the commonest cant phrases of the present con- 
troversy is that it is worse than useless to quote Cobden or 
the early Free-traders. If it is merely meant that the con- 
ditions have changed, that starvation and hunger are no 
longer prevalent in our midst as object-lessons of the harm 
which can be done by Protection in the interests of a powerful 
political class, the warning is indeed a commonplace. But as 
the controversy proceeds, and Protection rears its head with 
increasing boldness, we shall be surprised if Free-traders do not 
draw some of their most serviceable weapons from the armoury 
of speeches and writings of sixty years ago. A perusal of this 
useful reprint at all events shows with what wealth of detail 
and illustration the points now most hotly disputed, such as 
the relation between prices and wages, were argued out by 
Cobden, and suggests that no great exercise of intelligence 
would be required to adapt his arguments to the situation as 
it exists to-day. 

It is both a strength and a weakness that the argument for 
Free-trade is founded upon considerations of theory, however 
much it may be corroborated by fact, and that it will not be 
easily accepted by minds—and there are many such among 
men of high intelligence—which are incapable of comprehend- 
ing a proposition of political economy. But Cobden’s writings 
will be searched in vain for any naked assertion of principle. 
He never makes assumptions which he cannot and does not 
prove. His principles are not taken from economic treatises, 
but are formulated by an intuitive process from observation 
of the facts and conditions with which he has to deal. He 
picks them up as he goesalong. “Iset myself up to teach 
people years ago,” he said in 1845; “I have been learning 
more than anybody else every day since.” He possessed to an 
extraordinary degree the art of marshalling his facts and 
presenting them in the form of sustained and logical argu- 
ment. But this alone would not have made him what Mr. 
Balfour once described him, “the most effective of mission- 
aries and the greatest of agitators for the particular objects 
he had in view and for the particular audiences he had to 
address.” It was not, we venture to think, his appeal to class 
prejudice so much as his perception of the needs of the masses 
of the people, and of the fact that Free-trade alone could 
minister to them, which gave him his legitimate triumph. He 
attacked monopoly, and the Corn-law as the “ keystone in the 
arch of monopoly,” in the interests of the masses of the people. 
“Where is the difference,” he asked, “ between stealing a man 
and making him labour on the one hand, and robbing volun- 
tary labourers on the other of the fruits of their labour ? ” 
For that and nothing less must be, in greater or less degree, 
the effect of “ protective taxes, which are monopoly taxes paid 
to individuals, not to the Government,” taxes which it was 
the object of Free-trade to remove. Perhaps the chief lesson 
to be drawn from Cobden’s speeches is the need of insisting 
on the direct effect of the Free-trade policy on the welfare of 
the working classes, with which the prosperity of all other 
classes is bound up. To meet the short-sighted clamour of 
producing interests, now enormously wealthier and better 
organised than fifty years ago, an even greater effort of educa- 
tion will be required than that of the Anti-Corn-Law League; 
and we can only hope that leaders inspired with the faith and 
spirit of Cobden and Bastiat may be found to guide it. 


One of the arguments which Cobden had to meet was that 
to reduce the price of corn would be to reduce the labourer’s 
wages,—the converse of Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that 
higher-priced bread would mean higher wages. Cobden 
showed how in manufacturing industries the “rate of wages 
had no more connection with the price of food than the moon's 
changes” :— 


“‘It depends entirely on the demand for labour...... The 
price of food never becomes an ingredient in testing the value of 
labour: ...... To talk of benefiting labourers by making one of 
the main articles of their consumption scarce! ‘The agricultural 
labourers live by wages ; what is it which regulates the wages of 
labour in every country? Why, the quantity of the necessaries 
and comforts of life which form the fund out of which labour is 
paid, and the proportion which they bear to the whole number of 
labourers to be maintained. .... . For the last twenty years—I 
state it most emphatically as a truth—whenever corn has been 
cheap wages have been high in Lancashire; and, on the other 
a ean” on Free Trade, By Richard Cobden. London: Macmillan and 
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hand, when bread has been dear wages have been greatly 
reduced.” 

In the same connection Cobden constantly laboured to show 
how the general prosperity of the country depended on the 
prosperity of the labouring classes, the great consuming 
classes of the country ; and how fatal, therefore, was any arti- 
ficial enhancement of prices in the supposed interests of the 
producing classes. Demand is the foundation of all exchange, 
and you cannot have good trade if demand for commodities is 
non-existent, from whatever cause. The argument he used in 
combating the idea that Peel’s reductions in the tariff in 1842 
had caused distress among the farmers by lowering prices 
incidentally illustrated this point :— 

“Did it never enter the minds of hon. gentlemen who are inter- 

ested in the sale of cattle that their customers in large towns 
cannot be sinking into abject poverty and distress, without the 
evil ultimately reaching themselves in the price of their produce? 
I had occasion, a little time ago, to look at the falling off in the 
consumption of cattle in the town of Stockport. I calculated the 
falling off, in the town of Stockport alone, for three or four years, 
at more than all the increase in the importation of foreign cattle. 
It appears therefore that the distress of that town alone has done 
as much to reduce prices as all the importation under the tariff. 
It has been estimated that in Manchester, 40 per cent. less of 
cattle was consumed in 1842 than in 1835, and it has also been 
estimated that the cotton trade was paying £7,000,000 less in 
wages per annum in 1842 than in 1836. How could you then 
expect the same consumption? If you would but look to your 
own interests as broadly and as wisely as manufacturers look to 
theirs, you would never fall into the error of supposing that you 
can ruin your customers, and yet, at the same time, prosper in 
your pursuits.” 
The argument was addressed to agriculturists; it might well 
be pondered by those manufacturers who, as we are assured, 
are lending a ready ear to proposals which, whatever else 
they may do, must, if carried, diminish the purchasing power 
of their customers in the home market. For the most irre- 
futable testimony to the policy which has, by enlarging the 
circle of exchanges, created aud sustained a demand for com- 
modities of every description (and primarily, it should never 
be forgotten, for commodities of home production) is the 
extent and prosperity to which the home market has attained 
under Free-trade, among a population which without Free- 
trade could not have reached anything like its present pro- 
portions. 

The conditions and prospects of agriculture form the 
burden of many of these speeches on the Corn-laws. We are 
not concerned to deny that Cobden’s view of the future of 
British agriculture was too optimistic; but it is certain that 
the state of farming generally, and of the agricultural 
labourers in particular, was far worse than anything we can 
conceive of nowadays. From the position of an industry 
which was rotten in every part, and owed its rottenness to the 
“fostering” effect of Protection, it has at least reached, as the 
best observers tell us, a healthy, normal, and even progressive 
stage. The relative decadence into which it has fallen, 
moreover, could not have been averted by the moderate 
Protection which could alone have been maintained. For 
the days of high Protection had become for ever impossible :— 

“Ttell you,” said Cobden, “this Protection as it is called has 
been a failure. It failed when wheat was 80s. a quarter, and you 
know what the condition of the farmer was in 1817. It failed 
when wheat was 60s., and you know what was the condition of the 
farmers in 1838. And now (1845) it has failed again with the 
last amendments you have made in the Jaw, for you have con- 
fessed what is the condition of the agricultural tenantry.” 
Therefore a moderate Protection only was thenceforth feasible, 
and moderate Protection would have availed but little in face 
of the revolution which the cultivation of the virgin soils of 
America, the cheapening of ocean transport, and the develop- 
ment of invention and machinery were to effect in the pro- 
duction of food-stuffs. To these causes are mainly, if not 
exclusively, due the fall of rents, the decrease of arable land, 
and the decay of the agricultural population of which we hear 


somuch. But let us look at Cobden’s account of things in 
1843. He quoted from landlord speakers and writers on the 


state of agriculture, and retorted upon them :— 


“It would almost appear from the testimony of your own side 
that you are doing nothing right. There is nothing about your 
agriculture which does not want improving. ..... Last week, 
in addressing the farmers of Cheshire I said [ could bring a jury 
of Scotch agriculturists before the House of Commons—if their 
verdict could be taken there—who would state upon oath that the 
surface of Cheshire would, if properly cultivated, yield three times 
the amount of its present produce. If you were travelling by the 











railroad and marked the country from Stafford to Whitmore, ang 
then from Whitmore to Crewe, and thence the thirty miles to 
Manchester, I challenge all England to show such a disgraceful} 
picture ; three-fourths of the finest fields left to the undisputed 
dominion of rushes, not a shilling spent in draining—although it 
is now universally acknowledged that draining is the means of 
doubling the productions of such soils—hedgerows of every 
imaginable shape but a straight line, and fields of every con- 
ceivable form but the right one.” 

The condition of the labouring population— their starvation, 
their miserable clothing and filthy housing—was an even more 
crushing indictment of protected landlordism. On this head 
we must refer our readers to the speech numbered IX, 
(pp. 77-85 of this volume), as to which we need only say that 
Protectionist Members for agricultural districts might with 
reason object to its dissemination among their constituents, 
We will, however, quote one pertinent comment : “ Now what 
kind of home customers do hon. gentlemen think these people 
are to the manufacturers ?” 

We had marked many passages for quotation; we have, un- 
fortunately, space for one only, and that not Cobden’s, in 
conclusion. It is the opinion of the Duke of Wellington in 
1832 on taxation :—“ He thought taxes were imposed only for 
the service of the State. If they were for the service of the 
State, in God's name let them be paid; but if they were not 
necessary they ought not to be paid, and the Legislature 
ought not to impose them.” This maxim, with Cobden’'s 
paraphrase, “ We must not tax one another for the benefit of 
one another,” goes to the root of the matter, and its observance 
for fifty years has at least preserved this country from the 
evils of unjust taxation of the poor and of financial and Par- 
liamentary corruption; evils of which our people can only 
grasp the intensity by studying the records of their own past 
history, or the conditions brought about to-day in countries 
like the United States by Protective taxation. In sucha study 
honestly undertaken lies the chief hope of preventing a 
reaction which might easily bring about the commercial 
downfall of this country. 





THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL* 
Mr. Savace LAnpor entered Persia by way of the Caspian 
Sea, and journeyed through Teheran, Isfahan, Yezd, to 
Kerman; and then, making a wide loop up to Birjand and 
down to Sher-l-Nasrya, followed the boundary between 


Beluchistan and Afghanistan, on the Beluch side, to 
Quetta. He saw, therefore, the Persian on the Russian 


frontier, the Persian more or less untouched of Kerman 
and Yezd, and the Sistanis and the Beluchs of the North- 
West Frontier. On the whole, his estimate of the modern 
Persian is hardly a flattering one. The Persian has stood 
still now for a long time, and the exceedingly delicate position 
in which his country lies, speaking geographically, has not 
disturbed the fatal dolce far niente of inherited indolence. It 
is a very poor country, and the average Persian, according to 
Mr. Savage Landor, is not a business man. He has no idea 
of turning over his capital, but regards hard cash like the man 
with one talent did,—wealth too valuable to be risked, and safer 
secretly buried. Thus the Persian is behind other Oriental 
races, and far more childish in some respects. The rich 
men take care that the exterior of their houses gives no 
indication of internal wealth. Experience has taught them 
some bitter lessons, and they only do what the Jews did in 
bygone times, and the Timbuctoo merchant does to-day. The 
Persian is obviously very much the creature of circumstances, 
and Mahommedanism has, as usual, fatally stereotyped his non- 
progressive characteristics. It would appear, however, that 
Mahommedan though he be, the moneyed Persian is not above 
adding to his gains by loans at usurious interest. One is 
afraid, indeed, that only the worst features of European enter- 
prise have caught his fancy. The unearned increment must 
have a peculiar fascination for the philosophic Persian, who 
is practically a sensualist and a visionary, retaining only the 
hereditary gift of imagination. As regards trade, it may be a 
comfort to some to be told that certain English goods retain 
their pride of place notwithstanding the most strenuous com- 
petition. Englishmen, too, when they lose certain angularities 
of manner, are acceptable to the Persian. Mr. Landor, as 
* (1) Across Coveted Lands. By A. H. Savage Landur. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [80s.|——(2) The Tanganyika Problem. By J. E. 8. Moore. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. [25s.]——(3) A Naturalist in Indian Seas. By 
A. Alcock, London: John Murray. (18s.] 
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the title of his book suggests, discusses the practical side of 


these countries and their inhabitants, and puts the Persian 
before us as he would appear to the average intelligent 
Duropean. Our author does not look at humanity through 
rose-coloured spectacles, and he will forgive us if we say that 
he is perbaps a little blind to the finer side of Oriental races, 
at least in summing up the value of a type. Some of the 
most interesting pages in Mr. Landor's travels relate his views 
of und wanderings among the ancient cities of Sher-i-Rustam 
and Zaidan and Kala-i-Kakaha—“the city of roars of 
laughter” —which have been decayed since the days of the 
Seljuks. There is something very stimulating to the imagina- 
tion in the ruins of these vast cities and houses of legendary 
heroes half buried in oceans of shiftiug sand. Mr, Landor’s 
photographs of them are excellent. His two volumes are 
furnished with maps and charts of his journeys and numerous 
photographs. He is always readable, is an entertaining 
observer, especially of men and manners, and has plenty of 
humour. 

It is remarkable that while some of us were looking forward 
to flooding the Sahara with salt water, not a thousand miles 
away, in the very heart of the African Continent, the remains 
of a veritable inland sea existed, with the living descendants 
of molluscs and fishes that were general to all the waters of the 
globe. The “Tanganyika problem” surely affords one of the 
greatest triumphs of biology and deductive evolution that the 
students of those sciences can show. Mr. Moore introduces 
the problem in some very able chapters which should leave 
the intelligent reader nothing to complain of in the way of 
clearness. And the facts as stated must have an extraordinary 
fascination for the imagination of the evolutionary biologist. 
All the great fresh-water lakes of the world have a fauna which 
has descended from ancient marine forms and has common 
characteristics, the waters of the globe in those days being 
probably no more than brackish. This is called the “ primary 
fresh-water series.” There are also species and forms depen- 
dent on temperature and derived from neighbouring seas, 
more or less local, and these Mr. Moore calls the “ secondary 
fresh-water series.” The Central African lakes have theseseries, 
and Tanganyika and the Caspian have also the “ halolimnic 
series,” which seems to be a complete, that is, a comprehensive, 
series in itself, and not remnants of much modified forms of 
displaced species. It is supposed, and not unreasonably, that 
the sea suffered some change about the period of the 
deposition of the secondary rocks; Nature, as the geolo- 
gists point out, exercised a very severe revision of the 
living species of the ocean, killing many, driving others 
probably into fresh-water arms of the sea, and creating new 
marine forms. Slow as this change must have been—no 
human ingenuity could imitate it experimentally—it was 
rapid enough to produce a break in the long succession of 
forms of fossils. These changes still left the peculiar halo- 
limnie series of Tanganyika unaccounted for. But an extra- 
ordinary resemblance between certain shells in Tanganyika 
and those which once lived in Jurassic seas, an almost 
equally startling likeness of certain prawns and jellyfish 
to fossils of the same ancient period, and, in the case 
of a sponge, even to a Silurian form, give Tanganyika 
an age as a lake of vast antiquity, which has retained this 
“old guard,” the “halolimnic series,’ along with the 
ordinary fresh-water forms. This is the Tanganyika problem, 
and it possesses great possibilities. The Congo has one or 
two curious survivals of the series peculiar to Tanganyika, 
which seem to indicate that the lake was once part of the 
Atlantic. But interesting though that may be, it is insignifi- 
cant compared with the idea we are asked to consider,—that 
Lake Tanganyika, or a body of water there or thereabouts, 
has survived the geological changes which have visited the 
globe since the Jurassic Period. This is chiefly due to a 
great upheaval of the backbone of the continent in a line 
running north and south, and a crumpling of the surface. 
Subterranean forces are still at work in Africa, though not so 
very long ago we were told the contrary. 

Mr. Moore has given us in The Tanganyika Problem 
one or two characteristic landscapes of the lake scenery,— 
Nyassa, Shirwa, and Tanganyika, with their alluvial flats, 
and the stages by which he conceives the park-like lands 
have arisen on the torrid saline flats; the growth of 
euphorbias, the increasing shade which these queer trees 








have given to the colonies of plants at their foot, and 
the subsequent decay of the tree choked by the vegetation 
which its fostering care has encouraged. Lake Shirwa, with 
its flight of flamingoes, looks too beautiful to be a lake so salt 
that barely any life exists but in the mouths of the rivers which 
run into it. Most of Mr. Moore’s space is taken up with con- 
sidering the fauna of the thirteen lakes, and the position occu- 
pied by Tanganyika with regard to the others, and by the exami- 
nation and description, with numerous plates, of the species 
which have raised the most interesting question concerning 
the evolution of marine fauna. It is a pity that the re. 
searches on Lake Rukwa, which is intimately connected with 
Tanganyika, are not yet available. From the days of Herodo- 
tus one has been in the habit of expecting something new 
from Africa, and the last development yields to no former 
wonder in revealing an historical secret stranger than any 
monstrous fiction of the old or medieval world. 


The life of a naturalist must be a happy one if he can 
roam Indian seas dredging up apparently never-ending 
wonders from the great deep, and is also animated with 
a real love and capacity for appreciating the marvellous 
adaptation of animals to their surroundings. Dr. Alcock 
has the gift of revealing to others the beauties and incom. 
parable ingenuities of Nature in providing for her children, 
and his Naturalist in Indian Seas is a genuine story- 
book, full of charm and possessing a graceful and distinct 
literary quality, notably refined and with plenty of quiet 
humour. One could extract dozens of examples of their sur- 
prising contrivances for defending themselves, for seeing and 
being seen, and for developing or doing away with limbs no 
longer necessary to creatures plunged in darkness and buried 
under the enormous weight of a superincumbent ocean. In 
the Bay of Bengal, at a depth of eighteen hundred fathoms 
and a temperature of 35 degrees Fahrenheit, “p itch-dark and 
freezing cold as this part of the submarine plain is, we dis 
covered,” says Dr. Alcock, “nearly fifty species of animals 
which must actually live upon it.” He tells us that where 
conditions are uniform and life flourishes, that life must be 
diversified. Hence in this abysmal darkness as many as 
thirty-six different genera, and ultimately five sub-king- 
doms, are represented by the fifty species. While some 
of these creatures have quite lost their sight, one, a 
hermit-crab, has good eyes, though where it gets light te 
see by we do not know, unless the sea anemones who are 
found living on its shell are phosphorescent. In medium 
depths, while there is any trace of daylight left, eyes appear 
to be developed and enlarged in many crustaceans and in 
fishes; then in the great depths, while shrimps abandon the 
use of eyes, hermit crabs still have a small but efficient eye; and 
fishes are content to go blind after the thousand-fathom limit. 
The sense of smell, of course, in the fishes and crustaceans 
makes up for blindness; but one naturally supposes that 
their range is limited. Such creatures as retain their sight at 
a thousand fathoms must provide their own lights, and 
we are not quite sure that the fact that they are enabled 
to do so is not the greatest wonder of all life’s mysteries. 
One can understand the development or the degeneration 
of a limb or an organ to suit altered conditions of life, just as 
one can realise a race of Imperial Yeomen growing up with 
the square and characteristic South African jaw, fitted to cope 
with biltong and bully-beef. But that the power to make 
light should be given to these insignificant dwellers of the ocean 
is indeed wonderful when we recollect that we, with the pro- 
foundest researches, only know it as a vibration of ether, and can- 
not produce it ourselves by natural means. So much is denied 
to us and given to them that the thoughtful mind must find 
significance in the distinction. Some deep-sea fishes have 
rows of lantern-like scales along their sides, and must resemble 
a Cunarder at night when the saloon passengers are dining. 
Even your blind fish finds a use for phosphorescence, enlarging 
the tip of his dorsal-fin ray into a little luminous bulb which 
attracts some prey that can see. Time is of as little value 
to the “stopper-fisted” hermit-crab who lives in the Andaman 
Sea as it is to the Persian or the Spaniard; he is content to 
wait till a bit of waterlogged bamboo or mangrove sinks to 
his region of the sea. A certain crab of the Coromandel coast 
has a sort of file arrangement which he draws across a ridge on 
the same limb, making a noise as alarming to intruders of 
his own kind as a policeman’s rattle used to be to the burglar. 
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Dr. Alcock quotes the very general distribution of some 
species as observed by others. A bivalve of English seas 
occurs in the Bay of Bengal, and a species found in the 
Straits of Magellan is identical with another from the Bay of 
Bengal. Yet another which occurs on the deep floor of the 
Bay and at the bottom of the Atlantic is also dredged from 
the Laccadive Sea. We may note that Dr. Alcock observed 
in Ancutta Island (the Laccadives) the same sea-perch living 
in the fresh-water tanks as in the tidal pools of the reefs. He 
mentions a recently closed lagoon which, gradually becoming 
fresh, may furnish an interesting experiment. There are 
many curious discussions with regard to distribution, general 
and local, which may throw light on the problem of the survival 
of a marine fauna in Tanganyika. 





NAPLES IN 1799.* 

In her very interesting but scarcely unbiassed account of that 
melancholy fiasco called the Parthenopean Republic, Signora 
Giglioli uses many hard words about Nelson’s part in its 
tragic downfall. Her indictment is long and serious, and has, 
of course, often been brought against the hero before; his 
biographers must always turn this page of his life with 
sorrow, if not with shame. Landor put it eloquently and 
shortly in one of the Imaginary Conversations :— 

“Never was there a more strenuous antagonist of revolutionary 

rinciples; and upon this rock his glory split and foundered. 
hen Sir William Hamilton declared to the Neapolitan insurgents, 
who had laid down their arms before royal promises, that his 
Government having engaged with the Allied Powers to eradicate 
revolutionary doctrines from Europe, he could not countenance 
the fulfilment of a capitulation which opposed the views of the 
coalition, what did Nelson? He tarnished the brightest sword in 
Europe, and devoted to the most insatiable of the Furies the 
purest blood! A Caroline and a Ferdinand, the most opprobrious 
of the human race, and among the lowest in intellect, were per- 
mitted to riot in the slaughter of a Caraccioli.” 

Rather than believe, as some writers do, that Nelson laid a 
deliberate and treacherous trap for the miserable Republicans 
of Naples, English people generally will always hope that he 
was himself tricked by Sir William Hamilton as to the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Castles. Napoleon was of this 
opinion. This last fact is not mentioned by Signora Giglioli, 
who herself, though no one can condemn Nelson more 
strongly, almost accepts the alternative. It does not, how- 
ever, soften her language. Nelson “was the mere tool of a 
few vindictive cowards,’—“ his blind and stupid ferocity,”— 
his “violence and stupidity,”—‘“ the morality of such a man, 
public and private, cannot be judged by ordinary standards.” 
The last words, of course, refer to Lady Hamilton, and we 
venture to think them too general. Nelson’s private morality 
had very little to do with his sense of public duty, and in this 
matter he is not solitary among great commanders. Other- 
wise England, perhaps, would not be where she is to-day. In 
this Neapolitan affair Nelson made indeed terrible mistakes, 
and acted cruelly and blindly in a cause which, after all, at 
the moment, was not only the cause of the King and Queen of 
Naples against a minority of their subjects, but the cause of 
Europe against the French Revolution. 

Signora Giglioli shows some surprise and indignation at 
Nelson’s hearty hatred of the French. An historian might 
realise that long before and long after 1799 there were few 
Englishmen indeed who did not “hate the French.” At the 
time when a few Neapolitan idealists and heroic doctrinaires 
made their ineffectual revolution, Europe had hardly escaped 
from the shadow of 1793, and the words “ Revolution” and 
“ Republic ” were still terrible and odious to friends of order 
and of the Old World. This should not be forgotten in 
judging those who were called on to deal with the Neapolitans. 
It must also be remembered that the upheaval at Naples was 
in great measure, at least in all its later developments, the 
work of the French, with whom Europe was at war; and that 
the tyranny and extortion of the French officials, added to the 
helpless, unpractical idealism of the Neapolitan leaders, had 
brought about a state of things in the city worse than any- 
thing under the Bourbons, so that the great majority of the 
populace would have none of this new “liberty, equality, 
fraternity,” and fought furiously for the old state of things. 

We have no wish whatever to whitewash Ferdinand IV., a 





® Naples in 1799: an Account of the Revolution of 1799 and of the Rise and Fall 
of the Parthenopean Republic. By Constance H. D. Gigholi, With Lllustra- 
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ra, 
foolish and worthless if fairly good-natured man, who had 
been popular, and had governed no worse than his pre. 
decessors; or Maria Carolina, the most unworthy sister of 
Marie Antoinette. But in this last fact alone may be found 
some excuse for the terror and fury which possessed an 
excitable woman, “low in intellect,” when she and her silly 
husband were called upon to face the Revolutionary spectre 
with its forerunning document, the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, raising its head in their own city of Naples. Some 
justification for the flight of the Royal Family before the 
French may be found in the fact that Championnet, their 
Commander-in-Chief, “aman of gentle and courteous mannerg 
full of moderation and humanity,” covered the walls of 
Naples with such proclamations as this:—‘ Who is the 
crowned scoundrel who dares to govern you? Let him dread 
the fate of his relative who crushed by his despotism the 
rising liberty of the Gauls.” Poor Louis XVI! history 
scarcely recognises him. But it is the accent of the Terror: 
and the lower the nature of man or woman, the stronger ig 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

We are most heartily with Signora Giglioli in her admira. 
tion for those generous men and women, high in spirit and 
intellect, who were the martyrs of liberty at Naples in that 
terrible year. Her book is of great value, if only because it 
reminds modern readers of such heroic souls us Pagano, Cirillo, 
Ettore Carafa, Gennaro Serra, and that perfectly noble if un. 
practical woman, Eleanora Pimentel, the Court lady and poet 
turned journalist, whose writings gave so high and purely 
liberal a tone to the beginnings of the short-lived Republic, 
The pathos of the whole tragic story is deepened by the con. 
viction which impresses itself on the mind that such a 
Republic could never have lived more than a few months 
and that the martyrdom of its leaders was a certainty from 
the beginning. It had no hold on ordinary human nature, no 
popular support. Italy, still mediaeval, was not ripe for the 
ideas of Rousseau. The Republic with its foolish classic 
name, ineffectual, helpless, and incapable, living on the thin 
food of a few beautiful ideas in the minds of a few heroic 
dreamers, can hardly be said to have had any real existence 
as a system of government. It practically meant French rule, 
and that, especially under such a man as Faitpoult the Com. 
missioner, meant raising the population against it. It would 
have died even without Cardinal Ruffo and his army of San- 
fedisti, and without the Bourbon influence from Sicily and the 
English ships in the bay. 

But all this does not in the least affect the truth, brilliantly 
brought out by Signora Giglioli in pages full of enthusiasm 
and of sadness, that the founders of the Parthenopean 
Republic were among the noblest minds that Italy has 
known. Nearly all of them suffered a cruel death; but they 
were among the pioneers of Italian unity, the first on a list of 
glorious names. Whether posterity has been worthy of them, 
and whether unity and freedom have been synonymous for 
Italy, is another question, and one for honest lovers of Italy 
to consider. 

Leaving political doctrines and passions out of account, the 
book is extremely interesting as a contribution to history. 
The story of 1799 has been very much forgotten: we suspect 
that there are few Englishmen at this moment who could give 
any clear account of the rise and fall of the Parthenopean 
Republic, except so far as Nelson was concerned in its last 
terrible scenes. We have read few descriptions lately more 
curious or more picturesque than this which Signora Giglioli 
gives of the counter-revolution and Cardinal Ruffo’s march 
with his great army of brigands through the Southern 
provinces to Naples. Never in modern times, probably, did a 
Prince of the Church find himself so employed, or in such 
surroundings. Opinions differ as to Ruffo’s character and 
actions, but never was a man placed in a situation of more 
difficulty, and, on the whole, he seems to have been one of the 
most loyal and straightforward of the actors in this extra- 
ordinary drama. ‘There is probably some truth in the 
suggestion that the reign of brigandage in Southern Italy 
began with the return to their homes of Ruffo’s wild host of 
Royalist peasants, roughly made into an army that supported 
itself by robbery and spoil. 
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place and duties as one of the team; how he simultaneously 
NOVELS. is trained to the habitual exercise of a high degree of intelli- 


THE CALL OF THE WILD.* 

Anrmats have long played an important and honoured part 
in the region of the fairy-tale, while in poetic narrative 
they have figured prominently from the days of Homer 
downward. But the substitution of animals for men and 
women in the dramatis personae of novels is an essentially 
modern development, and it is still a somewhat strange 
experience to find the usual order so far inverted that 
the chief rdles are assigned to inarticulate and four-legged 
characters. Up toa certain point the innovation is deserving 
of a welcome, With the advance of realistic methods in 
literature it has become so increasingly fashionable to select 
for delineation characters of a disagreeable or degraded type 
that the substitution of an animal cannot make much 
difference. As an alternative to the sophisticated vulgarities 
of the “smart set,” the squalor of the submerged classes, or 
the unscrupulous individualism of filibustering financiers, the 
portrait of a faithful dog, a high-spirited horse, or even a 
patient donkey may be quite refreshing. But as the tendency 
develops, and the conscientious novelist begins to apply the 
same methods to animals as to men, we are by no means sure 
that the result in the long run will prove any more delectable. 
Canine fiction already shows symptoms of differentiation into 
the romantic and the realistic schools, and once the main 
principle of cleavage is established we may expect to see a 
variety of subdivisions appearing on either hand, according as 
show dogs, pet dogs, sporting dogs, fighting dogs, or mongrels 
are selected for treatnient. Nor is the movement likely to 
confine itself within the boundaries of dog-land. The Kail- 
yard school of the future may be expected to devote ity 
energies to the composition of idylls of the poultry-run or the 
pig-stye, while the taste for full-blooded adventure will be 
catered for by romances of big game. It requires only a little 
effort of imagination to forecast the time when the columns of 
literary gossip will contain such entries as the following :— 
“Mr. Blank has started for Colorado in order to accumulate 
local colour for his new beetle story.” Or: “ Mrs. Jones, the 
serpentine novelist, is spending the winter in India in order 
to study the manners and customs of the Thanatophidia on 
the spot. We understand that she has finally determined on 
the title of The Cobra’s Bride for her next novel.” Or, once 
more: “ Mr. James Henry, the celebrated simian psychologist, 
has completed his arrangements for a prolonged tour in the 
Abyssinian highlands in order to obtain first-hand confirma- 
tion for some of the incidents in his forthcoming romance, 
The Tragedy of a Sacred Baboon. The heroine of the story, a 
hamadryad of great beauty and accomplishments, falls a victim 
to the drink habit and dies of spontaneous combustion.” 


Admirers of the spirited dog novels of Mr. Ollivant may 
protest against the exaggeration and burlesque of the fore- 
going remarks; but we are prepared to rest a plea of extenua- 
tion on the remarkable story which Mr. Jack London has given 
us under the title of The Call of the Wild. We do not deny 
its vivid and engrossing quality, due chiefly to the author's 
intimate acquaintance with the Wild West and the Yukon 
territory. But we contend that a great many of its incidents 
and its dénouement will not appeal to the dog-lover in the 
truest sense of the word, in that they emphasise the qualities 
which distinguish our four-footed friends from ourselves rather 
than those which endear them to us. ‘ Buck,’ the dog-hero of 
the story, is a splendid half-breed, son of a St. Bernard father 
and Scotch sheep-dog mother, living at the opening of the tale 
on a luxuriously appointed country estate in the Santa Clara 
Valley. Arascally under-gardener kidnaps and sells him toa 
dog-dealer at the time of the Klondyke boom, and ‘ Buck’ is 
ignominiously deported to Seattle, clubbed into submission by 
a brutal dog-breaker, sold to the Canadian Government, shipped 
off to Dyea, and embodied in the mixed team—mostly “huskies” 
—employed to carry despatches on the Klondyke trail under 
the charge of Perrault, a French-Canadian, and Frangois, a 
French-Canadian half-breed. The succeeding chapters deal 
with ‘Buck’s’ experiences under his new masters and amongst 
his new companions. They describe with a wealth of circum- 
stantial and realistic detaii how he adapts himself to his new 
environment in regard to climate and food; how he learns his 





* The Call of the Wild. By Jack London, London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 





gence and cunning, and decivilised by contact and conflict 
with his savage companions and rivals. He fights his way to 
the leadership of the team, in which he is finally installed after 
a battle to the death with his relentless enemy ‘Spitz,’ and 
justifies his promotion by his endurance, his strength, and his 
sagacity. But after a long bout of hard work the team is 
disbanded and sold; ‘ Buck’ falls on evil days, but is rescued 
from a cruel and inexperienced master by a prospector named 
John Thornton, repaying his rescuer by prodigies of devotion 
and courage. All the time, however, and this seems to us the 
weak point in the story, though his affection for Thornton 
exceeds that felt by him for any of his previous masters, “ the 
call of the wild”—the desire, that is, to hark back to the 
untrammelled life of his primitive ancestors—appeals to bim 
with greater insistence, and when Thornton and his comrades 
are surprised and annihilated by a party of Indians, ‘ Buck,’ 
after avenging his master’s death in a truly Homeric on- 
slaught on the Indians, feels that man has no longer any 
claim upon him, and joins his cousins the wolves as their 
accepted leader and lord. 


The book, as we have already noted, has that compelling 
quality which attaches to the work of a man who writes of 
that which he has seen and known, and has the power to 
describe. But as from first to last it is a story of the survival 
of the fittest under conditions which give free play to 
primordial instincts, it is seldom pleasant, and often positively 
gruesome, reading. That, it may be urged, is inherent in the 
nature of the theme, but the fact none the less remains. 
Again, though the successive incidents are each handled in a 
way that carries conviction, we find it difficult to reconcile 
ourselves to the suddenness with which ‘ Buck’ completes his 
decivilisation immediately after a period in which his friend- 
ship for man had reached its culminating point. There is, 
however, considerable imaginative power in the conception of 
the dog’s dim consciousness of his remote ancestry, and the 
final scenes in which his metamorphosis is consummated are 
treated with a good deal of rude poetic power. 


We must not conclude this notice without a word of high 
praise for the illustrations and designs for the inner cover 
by Messrs. Goodwin and Bull, which, whether dealing with 
dogs, men, or landscape, are extremely picturesque and im- 
pressive, and reproduced, alike in colour or monochrome, by 
the Norwood (Massachusetts) Press with an artistic finish far 
in advance of that to which we are accustomed in works of 
fiction produced in this country. 





A Gentleman of the South. Edited, without change, from the 
MS. Memoirs of Colonel Stanton Elmore by William Garrott 
Brown. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—As with all novels dealing 
with the Southern States of America, an atmosphere of pro- 
found melancholy pervades this story, even though the action 
takes place before the war. Henry Selden, the hero, is a most 
attractive figure, and his sadness is easily accounted for, as his 
life has been spoilt by a vendetta which exists between his family 
and that of a neighbouring plantation, and in the final act of which 
he loses his life. The glimpse of the Washington of that day, 
which occupies a few chapters in the middle of the book, is 
interesting, though it has not, of course, the romance of 
the pictures of life at the “ Cedars,” as the Selden house is called, 
The book has charm, which is a great quality, and one not in- 
variably to be found even in novels which interest their readers. 


Jerusalem. Translated from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof by 
Jessie Bréchner. (W.Heiremann. 6s.)—This book also is melan- 
choly reading, though its sadness is of the North, not of the 
South. The story deals with the inhabitants of a Swedish village, 
and follows their fortunes for more than one generation. It is, 
therefore, of great length, and suffers to some extent from the 
number of beginnings which usher in the different sets of 
characters. But when all deductions are made for confusion and 
a little tediousness, the book remains delightful reading. The 
moral atmosphere is purer than that which one is accustomed to 
in fiction and the dramatis personae are concerned with higher 
subjects. The chapters in Sweden are better than those which 
take piace in Jerusalem, the note ringing truer and the author 
writing with much more assured command of her subject. 
Readers who have time and inclination to embark on a long and 
very serious novel will certainly find Jerusalem repay them for 
the trouble of reading it. 
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Chris of All Kinds. By S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mr.. Baring-Gould is effective in this story, as, indeed, he 
never fails to be in whatever he may see fit to write. It is not 
difficult to point out faults. The chief of them, perhaps, is a 
certain tendency to let comedy degenerate into farce, There are 
incidents in Chris’s career on which this criticism might be 
passed. Then, again, though the heroine is an excellent figure, 
the hero is a poor creature. His conduct in the affair which leads 
to the breaking off of the engagement is inexcusably foolish. But, 
after all has been said, the broad fact remains that the book is 
very good reading. Chris of All Kinds is not on a level with Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s best work in the line of fiction, but it is far above 
the average novel. 

The Countess, and The King’s Diary. By Percy White. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—The second of these stories is a most 
drearily sad production, and the reader sees no particular reason 
why the history of so unhappy a man as Archibald Seaton should 
ever have been written. This gentleman ends a life spent in 
making himself and every one else miserable in a lunatic asylum, 
and the fact that the tale is told in the first person does not make 
it any the livelier reading. The full title of the first story is 
“The Infatuation of the Countess,” and it is not a bad specimen 
of that difficult type of story which is not long enough for a novel 
or short enough for ashort story proper. The infatuation from 
which the Countess suffers is for her fencing-master, a gentleman 
by birth, who is refreshingly unconscious of her feelings, and 
treats her to confidences as to his love affairs with the heroine. 
Both tales have not more than a touch of Mr. Percy White’s usual 
felicity of presentation; still, they are fairly readable. 

Sweet “Doll” of Haddon Hall. By J. E. Muddock. (J. Long. 
6s.)—Mr. Muddock has not succeeded in making the personages 
of his story live. They appear on the stage, and walk about 
clothed in correct historical costume, but somehow they are not 
at all convincing. The actual love story of Dorothy Vernon is a 
charming one, and it is a pity that this book is not more success- 
ful in making it live again. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A TIMELY BOOK. 

The Free-Trade Movement and its Results. By G. Armitage- 
Smith, M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck College. Second Edition. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.)—This is an almost ideal book for any 
persons, and there are many such just now, who wish to see stated 
clearly and fully, and always with a view to the objections raised, 
the gist of what is to be said in the way of history, theory, and 
statistios in favour of the Free-trade policy. The fact that it was 
first published five years ago, and therefore before political con- 
troversy had excited and confirmed prejudices on either side, 
greatly enhances the value of the book for present purposes. But 
though the author has dealt with the subject in the “scientific 
spirit of inquiry and explanation,” the conclusions to which 
“careful and long-continued study of the facts ” has forced him 
are unmistakable. These conclusions are focussed in a new 
chapter (written in June, 1903) on preferential tariffs; and we 
know of no more complete or convincing statement against the 
policy now being put forward in Mr. Chamberlain’s name than is 
to be found in the thirty pages of this chapter. In other parts of 
the book most of the points which trouble honest inquirers will 
be seen to have been ably dealt with by anticipation,—the argu- 
ment, for instance, that the “verdict of the world is against us” 
(p. 145); the reasons why importing determines exporting 
(pp. 109-10) ; the reasons for the belief that owing to the cndless 
progression of human wants, the progress of other countries does 
not militate against the well-being of Great Britain (pp. 262-66). 
We believe that this little volume will carry great weight with 
all those whom an inflated and mistaken kind of Imperialism 
has not rendered impervious to solid economic and political 
argument. 











FREE-TRADE AND THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 

Free-Trade and other Fundamental Doctrines of the Manchester 
School. Edited, with an Introduction, by Francis W. Hirst. 
(Harper and Brothers. 5s. net.)—From this volume may be 
gained a very clear notion of the doctrines of the Manchester 
School, and of its activities in other directions besides that of 
commercial policy. It cannot be denied that the course of events 
both in the British Empire and in the world at large has belied 
many of the hopes of the ablest of its members, and that it is 
threatening even the fiscal policy founded by their efforts. The 
only criticism we should be inclined to pass on the appearance of 
this work at the present juncture is that it may foster a miscon- 














TD 
ception that Free-trade is so much bound up with ideas of peace, 
disarmament, and anti-Imperialism that with their eclipse, Pita 
porary or permanent, it is no longer to the interest of this country 
to maintain it. It is the business of those who believe that Free. 
trade is now more than ever necessary to the very existence of 
Great Britain as an Empire to deal with the position of the country 
as it is, not as it might have been had Cobden’s ideas acquired ag 
much ascendency in other civilised communities as they did in our 
own. In saying this we are far from wishing to disparage those 
ideas ; we believe, on the contrary, that they are for the most 
part destined for future triumphs in popularly governed States, 
and that all States must, if they are to survive, take to heart the 
lessons as to public-expenditure so admirably expounded in soma 
of these papers. That sound finance is the foundation of states. 
manship is, after all, the first lesson to be learnt from the Man. 
chester School, and the root of the whole matter. We may draw 
special attention to the essay by the late Lord Farrer on “The 
Proposed British Zollverein,” written in 1896, and brought up to 
date by the editor. It has been well said that Little Englandism 
was a product of the old Colonial preferential system; and we have 
nowhere seen the argument that a revival of preferential arrange. 
ments must place an intolerable strain both on the Imperial spirit 
of the Mother-country and on the loyalty of the Colonies better 
put and illustrated than in Lord Farrer’s paper. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 








Baptism and Christian Archaeology. By Clement F. Rogers, 
M.A. (The Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)\—Mr. Rogers was led to 
investigate the subject of this book by the action of a friend, who 
joined the Baptist community because he was convinced that the 
original method of administering the Sacrament was by immer. 
sion. We cannot help thinking that the friend’s frame of mind 
was a strange one. When we realise what baptism means, or 
should mean, how insignificant is the form of administration! 
The presumption certainly is that the Baptists are right. They 
have the word itself on their side. The original of it is Biérrw, in 
all the meanings of which—tempering iron, dyeing, drawing 
water, and (in the intransitive use) sinking of a ship—immersion 
is implied. Then, again, St. Paul’s expression, “ We are buried 
with Him by baptism,” and the analogy of the Passage of the 
Red Sea, tell strongly in the same direction. But as a matter of 
fact the evidence of archaeology goes to establish the use of 
affusion. There is a fresco in the Crypt of Lucina which is attri- 
buted to the sub-Apostolic age in which the baptism of Christ is 
pictured. Christ is represented as standing in water which does 
not go above His knees. Two frescoes (200 A.D.) in the cemetery of 
St. Callistus are of the same character. The catechumen in both 
cases is standing in water, and tue rite appears to be administered 
by affusion. Mr. Rogers has collected, and reproduces for the in- 
struction of his readers, a number of these representations. The 
narrative evidence goes the same way. The three thousand con- 
verts of Acts ii. 41 could hardly have been immorsed. In the 
Clementine Homilies Mattidia is baptised on the seashore between 
some rocks. Elsewhere in the same writing a spring is mentioned 
as a suitable place. In the Acta Lini St. Peter baptises his jailors 
in a spring which miraculously breaks out in the Tullianum, 
Then there is a curious story of how a certain Jew, being in ex- 
tremity in the Desert, was baptised with sand. The Synod pro- 
nounced the ceremony invalid because of the substitution of sand 
for water—a narrow view certainly—but not on account of the 
failure to immerse. The real strength of the Baptist argument 
lies elsewhere, 


Buddhist India. By T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.)—Professor Rhys Davids undertakes in this volume 
to tell the story of India—i.e., of India in the flourishing period 
of Buddhism—from the Buddhist, as distinguished from the 
Brahmin, point of view. The ordinary reader will find not a little 
that is surprising, something that tends to upset received 
beliefs, and, unless he is unusually well informed, much that will 
be absolutely new. Let him look, for example, at the account of King 
Asoka, whose reign began in 270 B.C. and lasted some thirty years. 
Asoka was an early Akbar, minus, of course, the culture, which he 
had no means of acquiring. Professor Rhys Davids remarks that 
his style, as it is te be seen in his edicts, is rugged and uncouth; 
but then it is only to be found engraved on rock, and we could 
hardly expect anything else. But whatever their style, the 
matter of them iscertainly remarkable. Asoka’s “whole duty of 
man” is a very enlightened programme of morals, Ceremonies 
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fn sickness, in travel, at marriage, &c., are “corrupt and 
worthless”; “the lucky ceremony is the Dhamma, and 
the Dhamma means doing many benefits to others; com- 
passion ; liberality; truth; purity.” This is the positive 
side; the negative is to be free from the passions, and to 
be indifferent to the future life—a curious characteristic—and 
to dogma and metaphysics. This is especially interesting ; so are 
chaps. 3-6, in which Professor Rhys Davids gives us a care- 
fully worked out picture of the condition of the Indian people at 
the time. The whole volume is a valuable contribution to a 
province of Indian history of which little is commonly known. Itis 
only right to give such circulation as we can to our author’s just 
complaint of the neglect with which the wealth of material is 
treated by those whose duty it is that it should receive adequate 


attention. 


After a considerable interval we have another of “ Murray’s 
Handy Classical Maps,” edited by G. B. Grundy, M.A. (John 
Murray, 1s. net), Asia Minor, with Index, edited by J. G. C. 
Anderson, M.A. The plan of the maps, we may explain for the 
benefit of those who may be unacquainted with the series, is to 
use a larger scale than can be conveniently employed in the 
ordinary atlas (this measures 24in. by 18,in.), to embody all the 
latest information and observation available, and to represent the 
physical features of the country as clearly as possible, as, e.g., the 
height above sea-level, by diversity of colour (the altitudes vary 
from the “sea-level to 600ft.,” represented by green, to “above 
12,000 ft.,” represented by white, and seen in the summit of the 
Mons Argaeus in Cappadocia). The modern names are added 
wherever it is practicable; the effect of the whole is satis- 
factorily clear. ‘The editor has come to his task with unusual 
advantages. He has had considerable opportunities of acquaint- 
ing himself with a large part of the country, and he has had the 
assistance of Sir Charles Wilson and Professor Ramsay, It is safe 
to say that in no region of classical geography has greater advanca 
been shown than in Asia Minor, 


Doubts About Darwinism. By a Semi-Darwinian. (Longmans 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Whatever may be the argumentative force of 
this little book, it is certainly an admirable example of the 
manner in which argument should be used. There could not be a 
better example of “sweet reasonableness.” The writer mentions 
in succession various cases in which the theory of Darwin seems to 
fail in accounting for facts. Of course the first is,—how did life 
begin? Spontaneous generation is a discredited solution. To 
suppose that it can have taken place in a condition of things 
which we cannot describe or even imagine is a purely gratuitous 
assumption. The origin of consciousness is another; a third is 
the parental instinct or care for offspring. Drummond's “ Ascent 
of Man” draws out this part of the case with much force; what 
we read here goes on much the same lines, though it is necessarily 
much more brief. We cannot enter into an examination of the 
“Semi-Darwinian’s” treatment of these and other cognate sub- 
jects, but we can emphatically commend his book to our readers 
as a valuable contribution to the subject. 


the Record of a Pilgrimage. By Laura 
Stubbs. (A. Moring. 5s. net.)—This “pilgrimage” was made, 
it appears, eleven years ago. The first chapter is given to pre- 
liminary portions of the voyage; the second brings us to Samoa 
itself; and in time we reach the actual localities associated with 
the presence of Stevenson. It is an interesting account, and is 
well illustrated by photographs of places and persons. The 
whole makes a readable book which admirers of Stevenson, a 
sufficiently large public, will be glad to possess. 


Stevenson’s Shrine: 


Another addition to the already long list of books on gardening 
is A Concise Handbook of Garden Flowers, by H. M. Batson 
(Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d.) Mr. Batson adopts the alphabetical 
order. His space, in view of the size of the book and the extent 
of the subject, is limited ; but the information will probably suffice 
for ordinary purposes. Special information can be found elsewhere. 


New Epitions.—In the “ Library of Standard Biographies ” 
(Hutchinson and Co., 1s. net), The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by 
John Forster, edited by Roger Ingpen. This is a reprint from 
the third and abridged edition. The editor has added a few notes, 
and given a brief biography of the author. The scnnet prefixed, 
with its opening phrase, “ genius and its rewards,” indicates the 
view taken by Forster of Goldsmith’s life. That he had genius 
cannot be doubted, but the “rewards” were largely of his own 
devising.——A History of the Theories of Production and Distritu. 


LL.D. (P.S.King and Son. 10s. 6d. net.)——Mr. E. N. Buxton 
seasonably reprints his A.B.C. of Free-Trade (Cassell and Co., 3d.) 
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Palmer (W. T.), In Lakeland Dells and Fells, cr 8v0.. ‘(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
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Plunkett (Hon. E. M.), Ancient Calendars & Constellations (J. Murray) net 9/0 
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Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, l4s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 








} AMSGATE, WEST CLIFF COLLEGE.—High-class 

School for Boys. Recognised by Board of Education. Fine premises 
facing vea. Home comforts, liberal table. Scholarships, Laboratory, Museum, 
Workshop, Library, Sports. Preparatory Department. Great success Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, Professional Examiuations.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highess refercuces given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Chmston 
Northuwberlan 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), 3 ewnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


INISHING GOVERNESS (Housekeeping and Chaperon- 

age if desired).—Gentlewoman warmly recommended | by the Hon. Mrs. B. 

and Lady M. All advanced subjects; fluent French and German (6 years on 

Continent) ; exceptional Music, Cologue Conservatoire, gool accompanist and 

singing. Companionable and bright In London shortly.—aliss EVERY, 
54 York Road, ‘Luubridge Wells. 
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EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


HE GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL is desirous 
T of RECEIVING APPLICATIONS from Candidates, of ages not less 
than 25 or more than 45 tor the position of CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICIAL 
for the County, who will be required to reside in the County, and to hold no 
other appointment. He will be required to commence his duties as soon as 

oe must be the holders of a degree conferred by a University in the 
United Kingdom, and are expected to produce evidence that they have had 
special opportunities of becoming acquainted (1) with the Details of Scientific 
and Technical Education. and (2) with the Organisation of Education. 

The sary offered is £750 a year, with travelling expenses. Offices, and a 
guitable staif will be provided by the County Council. F 

Applications, stating age, present engagement (if any), and date at which 
the duties could be taken 4 and specifying the qualitications, included those 
above indicated, upon which the candidate desires to rely, with not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned so as to be received 
not later than the morning of September 15th, on which day they will be con- 
sidered by the Committee appointed for the purpose. . F 

Personal canvassing of Members of the County Council with be a disqualifica- 
tion, and the Committee will discourage indirect canvassing in every way. 

Testimonials or applications may not be sent by Candidates to any Members 
of the Council, but if 12 prints are sent to the undersigned they will be ciren- 
lated to the Selecting epee eeey bec er vone ee i ar wm os Same Caudidates 

°) hey select will be priated and circulated to the Council, 

_ : T. MANSEL FRANKLEN, 

Glamorgan County Offices, Clerk of the County Council. 
Westgate Street, Cardiff, 

August 12th, 1903. 


Mae AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR 





WIGAN AND DISTRICT. 


PRINCIPAL REQUIRED. 

Must be well versed in Scientitic and Practical Mining, particularly 
Coal Mining, and Science generally. Graduate of a University preferrel. 
Stipend commencing at £650 per anuum, 

Applications, stating age of applicant, to be made by letter only, and before 
the 19th of September, to 

Mr. T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Secretary, 
18 King Street, Wigan. 


s¢ HO Oh 





BBOTS HOLME 
(THE NEW SCHOOL), 
NEAR BROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE, 





FOUNDED 188. 


EDUCATES ON ENTIRELY NEW LINES 
BOYS OF 10 to 19. 


Magnificent New Buildings were opened in 1900. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. Early application is requested 
as space is strictly limited. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, 
NOBFOLE. 





HO} T; 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 





NEW BUILDINGS OPENED NEXT TERM, which BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 2lst, 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
AM PS TEA D EEA TF . 


Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of Blackburn High Sehool) 
hopes to REMOVE her SCHOOL. in SEPTEMBER to the beautiful WEST 
HEAT Unrivalled air and position, with the advantages of town within 
reach.—Present address, 7 Iielsize Grove, Hampstead. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Dauyhters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with pareuts abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Lllustrated Prospectus on application. 


EL Ss T E D Ss ¢€@ H GO O E: 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


7,7) 22 S&S © H O OO L 


PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Lssex, 


St CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 
air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; pluying-tield ; Medical Grymnastic 
Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. MICHAELMAS TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 23g8v.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERT'S 
(late Princess Helena College). 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Prep. for the 
Public Schools. 29 Ent. Scholarships, &c., won at Eton, Harrow, and 
elsewhere since 1888. 25 Pupils received. Fees from 84 gs. Reference 
erinitted to Bishop Welldon, the Heai-Masters of Eton, Charterhouse, Hailey- 
ury, &c.—Rev. BR. CAPRON, B.A., B.Sc., Head-Master. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 

men. Moderate terms; splendid situation wear the sea; bracing climate.—G. 
MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


A CHARMING HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’g 

DAUGHTERS. Within easy distance of London. Excellent education. 
Fine house and grounds. Fees from 50 guineas.x—GROVE HOUSE, BRAIN- 
TREE, ESSEX. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Heury Sidgwick, &&. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 













































Q U E R N M oO R mi. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE and UNIVERSITY, Oral 
and Correspondence TUITION. Large Staff of 
SPECIALIST TUTORS. Small Classes, individual attention. 
The “GUIDE” to SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
LITERARY, INDIAN POLICE and FORESTS 
and ADMIRALTY SUPPLY and ACCOUNTANT, containing 
the papers set at July Examination 
followed by Auswers, will be ready shortly. 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A., FIRST-CLASS CAMBRIDGE, 24 Chancery Lane, 
W.C.,, and 14-18 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood. 


AWNSIDE, GREAT MALVEBRBN, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
EsTaBLIisHeD OvER 50 YEARS, 
Principal—Miss FIRTH, 
Camb. Women’s First-Class Houours Certificate, Medallist of B. A. Music, 
formerly Head-Mistress of the Bath High School. 

The Education and Culture of individual pupils considered. French and 
German Governesses in residence, Professors of known ability attending for 
special subjects. The comforts and refinements of HOME life. Delicate 
Pupils receive special care. Large grounds. Sanitary certificate. 

Prospectus and Photographs, with References, on application to PRINCIPAL. 


|, Selman KILMALCOLM, RENFREWSHIRE, N.B. 


Happy Educational Home, conducted on the Ideal of Family Life. Strongly 
recommended for delicate Girls. First-class modern education. Highest 
references.—Lady Principal, Miss SCOTT PATERSON. 


AY, EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 
for the Army and Navy. Very healtny situation by the sea. Splendid fields 
for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 
The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelhicai.—Apply to 
H, C. BARNES-LAWKENCE, M.A.,, The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 
laboratory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Illustrated Prospectus on application, 


FLAIRLODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
HIRE.—First-Grade Public School, 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 























For Prospectus and full particulars apply F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A,, Head- 
Master, or SECRETARY. 
.T. RONANS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HADLEY 


hI WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—Principals: Miss LET WARD, M.A., Scholar of 
Owens College; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
B. E SHORE, Medieval and Modern Lauguages Tripos, Girton College. House 
stauds in grounds of 3 acres, in beautiful country within 11 miles of London; 
bracing climate; education on modern lines; great care taken of the health 
and physical development of the pupils. 


Pome SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Healthy situation. Tennis 
and croguet luwns. Efficient educational staff; careful training, Spee 

attention to delicate girls. VACANCIES for September. NEX 

BEGINS SEPLEMLER 15th. References given and required.—Address, 

Miss ARNOLD, Ythandale, Wimbledon Park, Wimbledon. 


TWXHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
VUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Rooms, &c. ; 
lurge Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathmg: beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Trainmg; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Lllustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
JE CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground + games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—** G,,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, 


PRIVATE TUITION, ST. ANDREWS. 


Mr. A. K. SELLARB, M.A.Oxon., Receives Pupils at THE PRIORY, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B., to prepare for University and other Examinations, 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26ru. 


_” SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEFTEMBER 17th, 
Junior House for Boys under 12. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 
T"NNHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities. Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicies. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. i’. F. HOGSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford und vamoridge Joint Board. 

Healtby locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 

RIVATE TUITION, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Mr. D. M. 

BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVES a few private 

PUPILS, for University Eutrance and other Examinations. Able assistance; 

individual attention.—Address, D, M. BIRKETT, Esq., Leigh Holme, Bexhili- 
on-Sea, Sussex. 


LL-KNOWN MILITARY OFFICER residing in 
the Midlands will PREPARE for the ARMY a RECOMMENDED 
PUPIL needing individual tuition and home life.—Address, ‘‘ FELIX,” care 
Street’s, 30 Coruhill, Loudon. 


NT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 

SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Edueation for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Ticderate Terma ages 












































on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETAR 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly etiicient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-tield. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEUL. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymuastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiolog 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, 'lennis, Hockey, and Cnceket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice im teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 








Ye a = 8 0 ©. & Tf 26 Ge 
A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, standing on high ground. 


President—The Right Hon, THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.C, 





Head-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant- 
Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 

Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides, Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, 1903, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be 
awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge, 





Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


L E N A L M O ND. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning Engineering. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL for Boys from 9-13. 

Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
hysical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
fichly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 











NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 





NIVERSITY OF DUREA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
y BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs, President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. ‘There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War. WINTER TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A, G. N. 
TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 





SS 


a> Sor Tes SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SURBEY, 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 


Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
London. 
— ¥ bw snare: —_ pt se ner gre ng 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the 
a cultured and refined home. advantages of 


PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 25rx. 


eee | 
B R I G H z= O N. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 




























































Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 


DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and tor the London University Degrees. 
Pr tai by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 
ourse, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Misg 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Muitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford: Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balhol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


4 DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATE—A 

4 CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 
and highly connected, now Educating their own Family, are willing to RECEIVE 
THREE HEALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large West 
End house and give them the benefit of unusually beautiful surroundings, 
intelhgent and logical teaching, and the utmost care. Heaith, discipline, and 
amusement specially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, rerum cognoscere 
causas, considered in every subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 guineas, 
Particulars at personal interview.—Address, “ DUX,” ¢/o Morley and Shirretf, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


ye SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 1éth.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rey. 
Prebendary Hedgeland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress. Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance, 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA. 

MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of tiis class, 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced dcctor on the statk. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession. — Address, ** THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, aud Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


























é demmeeneeaiee SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Education on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISITRESS. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix Schooi, Southwold), Speciai care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: tle Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


| emilee LIST OF SCHOOLS 
(Bors and GrRLs) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 

1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 

Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 

J. & J. PATON, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

If statement of requirements be given,.a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


TUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS, CHINA and 

JAPAN. Fifteen SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on 
Seven Occasions. 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS in the LEVANT. Seventeen SUC- 
CESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on Six Occasions, 

CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 

Preparation in London for the above. Particulars may be obtained on 
application to care of R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


M&: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERKNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 




















(\LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students: hockey tield on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Gir!s) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22UCraven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
gage ge Schools also recommended.—MEDIVCAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 








PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903, 





“Triform, London,’”’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, i isted by pr fici 2 t Teachers, receives & 
jimited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Miss Gamble is now in London. Address: 
St. Andrew’s House, Mortimer Street, W. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 

jn her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds ina 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October Ist.— 
Apply to Miss LOHSE, Giramonte. 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


ARIS.— FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 


GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 
Music and Art. 











Villa near the Bois. Best English references. . 
Apply to Mile, LEFEVRE, 24 Bd, d’'Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French ax2 Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue thew English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts, 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 








HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIKLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RANCE. — Mlle.) GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 








ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental an Vocal ; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders, 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4, 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL For GIRLS, 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchiétel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 

om Palace). Established 1860, Migh-class Finishing School. Thorough 

English Education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 

reparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss BRISTOW, 
ens Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 











ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

) SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS ef GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages, The heuse is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
jy class School for the Daughters ef Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (ofGirton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-@lass Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and ether Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishepstone, near Lewes, 





list. 





NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
Golf, &c. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 


‘j Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals, 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—Fer Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£35-£) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 
Open to boys joining NEXT TERM, SWETEMBER 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
Ee rg SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Hoeme School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house. 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chanceller of the University of Cam- 

bridge ; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 











RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 

INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H, C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Entrance Scholarships gained at 

Harrow School last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Secend in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Progpectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the LEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 














|: ‘eile AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Agriculturists, Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,intending Colonists, &e. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch, 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘or Prospectus AL 


apply to the PRINCIP. 
NEXT SESSION BEGIN 


COLLEGE, 


$ TUESDAY, October 13th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists, Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1st.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A,, B.Sc., Principal. 
ARPER-ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
NEWPORT, SALOP.—College and farm buildings with dairy, carpenter's 
and blacksmith’s shops recently built upon modern lines, and thoroughly equipped 
forall practical and scientific training in Agriculture. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
SEPT. 30th.—For Prospectus, The Principal, P. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc, 


N E W N AL SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (Ltd), 
ROYAL NAVAL ®UTFITTERS. Estd. 1835, 

PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Bufittings. 

LON DON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 

DEVONPORT.—44 Fere Street. 

“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 

| Parents and Guardians, Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 
| Buildings, Portsmouth. 


| leaialiaiaataes 














COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCH@OL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE @®F WALES. 
Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &c. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 17th.—Apply to Rev. The HEAD- TER, 
or to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, Lendon, W. 


R N. EXAMINATION.—Parent warmly RECOM- 
ye MENDS TUTOR who has successfully prepared his son for the 
R.N. Examination in charming country rectery, with extensive grounds and 
dairy.—Apply, J. D. CARNE, Nash Manor, Glamorganshire. 


KENT. 








Free 60 GuIneEas. 


 leilialiailae SHIP ‘CONWAY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


For Training Young Gentlemen to become OFFICERS 
in the Mercantile Marine. 

For Prospectus apply to H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., Commander. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F,R.G.8. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers ef Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplemas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. Keferences permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Men. HM. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 

Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars frem the SECRETARY. 


i\' OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 

The house, especially designed and built for the Brinoipals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 

LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. @ricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; eutdeer exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &e., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


YHE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recegnised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

al, Miss E.H. WOOD, B.A. (Lend.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

niversity Examinatiens. Speeial attentien paid to euttoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum, 


ROADSTAIRS.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE.— 

Therough modern education. Preparatery Department for Boys under 

ten. Large grounds, gymnasium, sea-bathing.—Apply, for Honour List and 
Illustrated Prospectus, to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
W@RSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Classical ond 
Modern sides. Oricket greund, gymnasium, laberatory, workshop, swimming 
bath, fives ceurts, rifle range. Special advantages to Sons of Naval and 
Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply te the HEAD-MASTER. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambten, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PBINCIPAL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss Z. H. WERSHAW, M.A- 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (Heuse Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. Londen, with a com nt Sta 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 

CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sutferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. ‘ Stammering,” 



































Girls’ School, Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exanis.; riding, 


swimmiug, hockey, teunis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 





poat-free, ls.--Addreas, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 
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os LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Thursday, 
October Ist, LEWIS MACKENZIE, Esq., F.B.C.S., Eng., of Tiverton, in the 


The Hospital is the largest in England; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
no beds are closed. The only General Hospital for East London. In-patients 
last year, 13,160 ; out-patients, 162,147; accidents, 22,800 ; major operations, 2,492, 

Appointments.—More Appointments, Salaried and Resident, are open to 
Students than at any other Hospital. 80 Qualified Appointments are made 
annually, more than 130 Dressers, biinical Clerks, &c.,every three months, All 
free to Students of the College. Resident Appointments have free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other Higher 
Examinations. Special Entries for Medical ond Surgical Practice can be made. 

Reduced Fees to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College.—The new sg” oer ge and Special 
Department, the new Laboratories and Class-rooms for Bacteriology, Public 
Healtn, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &., and the new Clubs’ Union 
Booms are now in full use. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach, 

Luncheons and Dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained at the 
Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. ° 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally or by 


letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 
Mile End, E. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
A SCHOOL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


PR WINTER SESSION, 1903-1904, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 
ctober Ist. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be competed 
for on September 22nd, 23rd, 24th. x 

One Entrance Scholarship (value £60) open to Students of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge will be competed for on September 22nd and 23rd, 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 14th, 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to 
Students without extra fee, 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
guineas; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed Pre- 








lim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty Students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean. 
Ds THOM A S8’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 
beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appomtments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and theathletie 
ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 





T, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION wi!l COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical Schooi provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxtord, and Cainbridge; for the 
Diplomas of the Royal Coileges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, vaiue £145 to 
£52 10s., will be competed for on September 22nd and 25rd. 

For calendar and full particulars apply to the DEAN or MEDICAL SCHOOL 
SECRETARY. 


DINBURBRGH AG: A SD Aba ® 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

THE NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, September 30th, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY, 
October Ist, at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, or 
from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

Tne Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road,and Mr. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be glad te 
see Parents by appointment. 

The Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 25th and 29th between 10 and 1 o’clock. 


Saag ’S COLLEGE, London, 48 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Founded 1848. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

The College REOPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, 
October lst. Two Scholarships (for Girls between 14 and 16) will be awarded 
on the Entrance Examization, to be held on September 28th and 29th. For 
Prospectus and particulars apply to Miss CROUDACKH, the Lady Resident, 











Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, at 41 Harley Street. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for Children under 14), 
Lady Superintendent—Miss C. G. LUARD. 
The School prepares for the College, and REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rp, 
Particulars from the LADY RESIDENT. 


T. ANDREWS UN IVERSITY ee nee FoR WOMEN: 
ith Titl L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
S:. Andrews, N.B. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualitied English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
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a J 
i NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) i 
Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE 
_The SESSION 1903-4 will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Octover 6th. The Prig 
cipal and Deans will attend on Monday, October 5th, and Tuesday, Octobe 
es 10 am - lpm., ‘et the — of Students, : 6th, 
‘be Department o: ine Art (Slade School i 
October 5th. ' ) will open on Monday, 
The Courses in the Department of Laws will begin on Monday, October 19th, 
The SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY Orn 
e f wi SGIN on VD » October 5th, 
we ee = 4 sar by Professor E. H. Srar.ina, M.D., B.S., TROP Eee 
:e following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had loading | 
the Secretary i , , ° on application to 
Faculty of Arts and Laws (including Economics), 
Faculty of Science. 
Faculty of Medicine, 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art. 
The Departments of Engineering, 
The School of Architecture. 
The Department of Public Health, 
Scholarships, Prizes, &e. 
Post-Graduate Courses and Arranerements for Research. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D, 


Secretary, 
S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, yw, 


e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Trainin 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS, Visitor—Tho Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londen, W.C, 
AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER’S. Sell no books without 


consuiting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir. 
mingham.—Faraar, Kachange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth's British Armoriats, 1874; Borrow’'s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862 ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 wls., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold's 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863: Freer’s Last Deeade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. cnly ; Handiey Cross, cloth or montniy Nos., 1854, Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 1st edit., 1857.- BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given. Rawlinson’s 
Sixth Oriental Monarchy; Pianché's Cyclopedia of Costume, and any 
works on Costumes; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature and Essays; 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Delany, Autobiography; Muther’s History of 
Painting; Gardiner’s History; Maxwell's Irish Rebellion, 1845; Crowe's 
Painting; Titmarsh’s Comic Tales, 1841; Greville Memoirs; Woman of No 
Importance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Salomé; Moore’s Alps, 1864; Adven- 
tures of Mr. Ledbury, 1844; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882; 
Meteor Magazine; In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850; Hunting Songs, 1834; 
Bullen or Dodsley’s Old Plays; Crealock’s Deer Stalking ; Calderon’s Dramas, 
1853; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846; Lang’s Ballads of France, 1872; 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols. 1839, or 8 vols. 1880; Chatfer's Keramie Gallery; 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Egan’s Sporting Anecdotes. Complete 
List of Wants free. Rare Books supplied. 100.000 Books for sale. State wants, 
Catalogues free.—HECTOR’5 GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


} OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 

PAID for Alken’s National Svorts, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini- 
scences, 1843; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 ; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822; War- 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased. Buyers 
seut any distance. List free-—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 


OOKS.—Libraries of any Magnitude Purchased for Cash, 

High Pave paid for desirable items. Before disposing of Books 

at prices offered elsewhere communicate with me. Rare and Out-of-Print 

Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Wanted. Old Sporting 
Books.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries ent:rely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibies, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presepts. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


ICTURES WANTED.—WANTED, by a private Col- 
lector a few genuine Old Masters of the English, Dutch, or French 
Schools; Portraits of Ladies of the Early English School preferred. Only 
the finest things required. A liberal commussiou given for information leading 
to purchase.—Address, COLLECTOR, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


_ LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
































TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s, 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 





For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH §.S. CO, (Ltd.), 
80 James Street, Liverpool. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, 
©) 10s.; every Tuesday. 
S.s. ‘Mount Temple’ (twin-screw), 11,300 tons .........Aug. 25th. 
S.s. ‘Lake Champlain’ (twin-screw), 7,750 tons .........Sept. lst. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. Fast Juxurious travel. 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
‘Athenian’ (for Japan) ........ essocseesesces es SO Dte 218te 
* Moana’ (for Australia) ........ os sessessoeseseesee DOPE. 18th. ’ 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Atluntic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the Canadian 
Pacific Line. 















For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC BAILWAY, 
67 King Wiliiam Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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MAPLE & CO TURKEY GARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2000 MAPLE & CO 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 2000 


Quotations free, 
TURKEY 


A Carrer TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
CARPETS ia CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
4, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS, 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. ‘ 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations, For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purehases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpow. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


fii of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &c., who desire to dispose of 
game privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Persona! Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
= . 7 Sterlmg.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
treet, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


ONEY MAGNATES.—The most curious and entertain- 

ing Book of tle Day on Financial Celebrities is Burnley's ‘‘ Millionaires 

and Kings of Enterprise.” ‘‘ These men must be looked on and judged as im- 
portant factors in the world’s progress, The work is full of interesting state- 
ments and statistics."—Morning Post. 500 pp., Portraits, 2ls, net, ROY and 
CO., 6 Nightingale Park Crescent, S.W. 

















OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwheiming plague of them from Shefield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfaiung 





DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 





It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment, 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A_ GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold In Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 43d, 


per ounce respectively. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “‘ Navy Cut” and “Medium Navy Cut’ 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £47,000,000. 





4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARiNG CROSS, S.W., 
Insers Advertisements at the Jowest possinle 
PaYARLe IN ADVANCE, vices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anutacturers, &c., on application, 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 








Including postage to any 
ro of the United King- yearly. teriy. The ONLY 
om os o“ w &1 86...0143...07 2 


Including postage to any 
0 


Yearly. Half- Quar- JOS E PH GI LLOTT’S 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


PENS. 


seller or Newsagent, 





the Australasian 


Or at the Office, 





Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
hina, &c, veo ote 





Cheques (and ost-Office Orders 369 
1126... 0163,..083) Strand) payable to “ Juhn Baker.” 








1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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MISS PHEBE ALLEN’S NEW WORK. 


A REALLY VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOK TO ALL AMATEUR 
GARDENERS AND LOVERS OF PLANT LIFE. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


PHCEBE 


ALLEN. 


With upwards of 90 Illustrations by Dr. HAROLD F, BASSANO, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





OTHER WORKS BY MISS PHBE ALLEN. 


Second Edition—JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 


Illustrated by 


Dr. H. W. Goprrer. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
** Really excellent and scientific; so are the illustrations, which are thoroughly well drawn by Dr. 


y.—Guardian, 


“Splendidly arranged, classified, indexed, and illustrated. Miss Allen has succeeded in making what 
is undoubtedly a hard and dry subject light and easy.”—York Herald, 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by Pu@se ALLEN. 


Botanical Quarterly. 


A Popular Sixpenny 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


**We can warmly recommend this volume, in which instruction is so pleasantly imparted.” 


“‘The bound parts of this children’s quarterly make a pleasing gift-book for yc 
The elementary papers on scientific subjects ought to make 


their readers think for themselves.’’—Science Gossip. 


brightly conducted and pleasantly written. 


Third Edition—PLAYING AT 


demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


—Pa!l Mall Gazette, 
oung people. It is 


BOTANY.  Profusely Illustrated, 


“‘The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly intelligent child will easily understand them.” 


—Morning Post. 


“ A remarkably successful era to render the elements of elementary botany interesting to young 


children...... Miss Allen has decide 


ly a ‘way’ with children, has the knack of writing for their under- 


standing......a good feature is that accuracy is insisted on.”’—Glasgow Herald, 
“‘ A delightful book, enlarged, revised, and generously illustrated.”—Bookman, 


Fifth Thousand—_ON MINIATURE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 

PresipeNT—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

The Subjects include—Variations in a National 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Ritual—The 
Education Act—Racial Characteristics as Affecting 
Missionary Work—Position and Responsibilities of 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Affected by Re- 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creeds as 
Affected by Newer Historical Methods—Church 
Finance—Social Problems—Spiritualising of the 
Clergyman’s Parochial Life—Church in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids which Science Gives tothe Religious Mind— 
Sermons—Music—Translations and Versions of the 
Scriptures—Church on the Waters. Meetings for 
Girls, Boys, Women, and Men. Members’ Tickets 
(not transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Official Pro- 
gramme, may be obtained on sending name and 
address to Hon. Secs., in Aug., St. Barnabas Vic. ; 
in Sept. and Oct. Church Congress Office, Bristol ; 
Church House, Westminster; S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue; National Society, Sanctuary, West- 
minster; and Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand. 
The whole of the Colston Hall Buildings and the 
Hannah Moore Rooms, Park 8t., have been taken for 
Church Congress requirements. 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





of 





Established 1837. Incorporated 183, 





Paid-up Capital .......0seesereereeeseeee+£1,500,000 
Reserve Fung ..........csceeeeesesses see see £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on apphcation, 














Jo ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than 
the first post on Friday. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly inereis- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the inereased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR K ECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9) 0 
“3 lo repayable on demand. “2 / 0 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-tree. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 














Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 

H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, ana 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 

Lowest Current Rates. 

Liberal and whe pe Settlements, 

Assured free of all Liability. 

Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’ 


NEW BOOKS, 





A NEW POLITICAL SsQurp. 


LOST IN BLUNDERLAND, 


By CAROLINE LEWIS, 
With Tlustrations by S. B., Authors of « Clara 
in Blunderland.” 2s, 6d, [Monday, 





A NEW AMERICAN HUMovrisr, 
A FEW REMARKS, 


By SIMEON FORD. 3s. 6d. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ Cannot be read witho: 
moting laughter. The humour seldom rer a 
mark. The average is very good, and the book alto. 
gether offers large potentialities of amusement,” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
THE CALL OF THE WILD 


By JACK LONDON. 
With Illustrations in Colour. 
The Daily Telegraph.— A remarkable book, both 
in its subject and in its execution.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘ A work of imagination of 
a rare order. The fascination of the story grows 
as one continues reading it.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


The Daily News.—* We follow with breathlosg 
interest the whole story ; it is entrancingly told.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


The Daily Mail.—‘‘One of the best narrative 
stories of the year. From the first page to the last 
the attention is held.” 


GORDON KEITH. 
By T. NELSON PAGE, 
Author of “Red Rock.” 


The World.—‘ Full of interest. The incident {g 
all cleverly balanced, and the story develops in a 
perfectly natural manner.” 


SPENDTHRIFT SUMMER, 
By MARGERY WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ The Late Returning,” 


JERUSALEM. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
The Academy.— Full of delicate aud quiet par 
ception.” 


SIR JULIAN 
THE APOSTATE, 
By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS, 
Punch.—*‘ Clever, well written, interesting.” 


BEGGAR’S MANOR. 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


The Athenzum.— The fresh air of Derbyshire 
moors breathes from its pages, and the reader feels 
the charm of sunshiny leisure and the simple 
chatter of village folk.” 


THE LUCK OF 
BARERAKES, 


By CAROLINE MARRIAGE. 


The Athenewm.—* A narrative of real and sus 
tained interest. We commend the book cordially.” 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 
By FRANK DANBY. 
[Tenth Impression, 
The Westminster Gazette.—‘* Witty, picturesque 
vivid, full of life.” 


A BOOK FOR BOYS. 
GODFREY MARTEN: 


Schoolboy. 
By CHARLES TURLEY. 
With 8 Illustrations by Gorpon Browne, 
New Edition, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


The Spectator.—“ The hero an’ his two chums 
are a delightful trio. The book is extremely good 
reading from end to end; it abounds in exciting 
episodes, is wholly void of sentimentality, and it 
enforces in the most unmistakable and wholesome 
way the duty of straight and manly conduct.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C, 
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TWO NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


DEFICIENT SAINTS. 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, 
Author of “Beautiful Joe,” “Rose & Charlitte,” &c. 


«The New England characters, clear-cut and obviously true to nature, have 
the charm of novelty and freshness.”’—Outlook, 

“ An amusing, lively story.”-—Daily News. 

«They are a mixed group of Puritans and worldlings, whose doings prove 

onderfully attractive......he manners of a Maine township are deliciously 
Mhibited.”—Glasgow Ierald. : 

“This is a picture of life in New England drawn in many respects with 
notable power.” —Speetator. ; 

«The book is so wholesome, bright, and most entirely enjoyable that every 
one ought to read it.”’—Liverpool Post. 


THE WASHINGTONIANS. 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 
(Mrs. Herbert Miiller Hopkins), 


Author of “Mademoiselle de Berny,” “Ye Lyttle Salem Mayde,” 
“A Georgian Actress,” &c. 


i ain amount of American politics in ‘The Washingtonians,’ 
hee Sat of buman nature....... The book is very readable.”—Daily Mail, 
« Well observed and wrought out always with a studious and accomplished 
art, the book cannot fail to please a thoughtful reader with a quiet taste.” 
’ ill trating the great President's Prec 
“ : slightful scene illustrati 2 ationsctwat 
PP caged eoleotendiog of them.......The cleverness of this story is 
patent.” —Manchester Guardian, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, .York Street, Covent Garden, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MORS ET VICTORIA. 


** This isa drama in three acts, the scene of which is laid in 
France, shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISHi. 
By A SEMI-DARWINIAN. 
All intelligent people should enjoy reading ‘ Doubts about Darwinism.’ ” 
soesinaitiaattihaiti sil i —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ An interesting book, which should stimulate some thought and inquiry 
among evolutionists and others.”—Daily News. 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER. Price 6d. 
CHRISTIAN THA. By M. E.| THE STRICKEN FIELD OF NEW- 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). BURY. By G. A. B. Dewar, 
Concluded. BOXER. By Keicutrey SNowpen. 


‘ADA IN THE SIXTIES.—II. : 
CANAD SURNEY 10” THE RED a a THEIR WAYS. Dy 
o fhe RYDEN, 


RIVER. By Pauw Fountain. 
WHY OLD JACKALSE DANCED] NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W. E., 
THE WAR-DANCE. By O. R. Noruis. Chaps. 5-6, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





MUDIE’S' LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | ei ; 

weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two ws Three Friends ry 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annuum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HiSTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, aud SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 
POPULAR NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


NOBODY’S WIDOW. By GenrrrupE 


Warpen, Author of ‘‘ Set to Partners,” ‘‘ Beyond the Law,” 
Dundee Advertiser.— Brimful of amesmment.? ae ee 
Lloyd’s.—“ The book is full of ‘go.’” 
Morning Leader.—‘“‘ A very charming story.” 
Bristol Mercury.—“ A fascinating love story.” 


A MAN IN LOVE. By A. M. Dies, 


Author of “A Woman's Cross,” ‘The Last Throw,” “Fire,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 
Daily News.—‘‘ There are passages in ‘A Man in Love’ that remind one so 
forcibly of the ‘ Lord of Burleigh’ that it was impossible not to finish it.” 


HIS ELIGIBLE GRACE THE DUKE. 


By AraBELta KENEALY, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” 6s, 
Glasgow Herald.—“ Very cleverly told.” 
Daily Mail.—* Is exceedingly clever.” 


THE SECRET WAY. 


By J. 8S. Fretcwer, Author of “‘ When Charles the First was King.” 6a, 
To-Day.—“‘ Is really most thrilling and exciting,” 
Glasgow Herald.—* Vivid and graphic...... a strong narrative,” 
Scotsman.—“ An engrossing story.” Yorkshire Herald.—‘* A clever story.” 
Daily Express.—‘ A really clever story.” 


THE SPORT OF CHANCE. 
T. W. Speicut, Author of “‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &. 63. 

Dundee Courier.—‘* A capital story by an author who has already won golden 
opinions. The present nevel deals with the adventures of three young ladies, 
Fa a a decidedly ingenious, and the story is at once fascinating and 

rilling. 

Leeds Mer .—“*A very thrilling and sensational story calculated to 
exhilarate the nervous system of the most phlegmatic reader.” 


Bristol Meroury.—“ A really good novel......is undoubtedly one of the books 
of the season.” 


THE DARKEST HOUR. 


By Louis Tracy, Author of ‘‘ The Final War,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 
Morning Leader.—* An ingenious and exciting story.” 
Echo.—‘‘ Enthralls the keenest interest of the reader to the end.” 


THE NEW LADY TEAZLE. By 


Heiew Maruenrs, Author of ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Third Edition. 
Yorkshire Merald.—‘‘ Helen Mathers has in this collection of stories excelled 
herself....... It is safe to predict for this the latest output of her versatile pen 
a hearty welcome from all who enjoy a good story well told.” 


MRS. PEMBERTON’S CROSS. 


H. S. Enastrém, Author of ‘‘ Colonel Clive’s Wife,” &c. Cloth, 68. 
Times.—‘“‘ Modern Society stories of quite a good type.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ The story which gives the title to this volume is extremely 
interesting. The heroine is pertrayed with convincing strength. The other 
story in this volyme is well worth reading.” 


London: DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C. 


MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


all 





At Booksellers’ and _ Libraries. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BARLASCH OF 
THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S | TENTS,” 
“THE VULTURES,” &c. 


AUTHOR OF “THE 
VELVET GLOVE,” 


“THE 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE AUTHENTICITY OF 


A FRONTIERSMAN. 


AN AFFIDAVIT. 


In the Matter of an Autobiography entitled ‘‘A Frontiersman,” written 
by Roger Pocock, and Published by Messrs. Methuen & Co., on the 
16th July, 1903. 

WHEREAS certain Journals have reviewed my Book entitled ‘“‘ A Frontiers- 

man” as if it were a Novel, to the grave detriment of its chances of public 

favour. I, Roger Pocock, of Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely 
declare that my said Book is an Autobiography and a literal statement of facts, 
save that, to avoid causing pain or injury, certain names and dates have been 
suppressed, And I make this solemn Declaration conscientiously believing 
the same to be true, and by virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Declara- 

tion Act, 1835. 

Declared at 2 Clement’s Inv, Strand, in the waited 

of London, this 23rd day of July, 1903. ROGER POCOCK. 
Before me aie 
Hi. H. SHEARD, A Commissioner for Oaths. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. By Rocer Pocock. Cr. 8yo, 6s. 





241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
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£200 EVERY QUARTER. 





a, 





“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


The Ideal Country-House Paper, 


ENDID PRIZES EVERY WEEK 
TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS, 
TO QUOTATION SOLVERS. 


THE WALUE OF THESE PRIZES IS £200 EVERY ace | 


AND IT ONLY REQUIRES A LITTLE SKILL TO WIN ONE. 





This Week's Issue of . . 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is a@ budget of good things for all who ave interested in Outdoor Life and Country 
Pursuits. It contains, amongst numerous Lllustrated Articles appealing specially to the 
Country-House Owner, the Sportsman, and the all-round County Gentleman— 


“BACK TO THE LAND.”—A continuation of this fascinating Series of Articles which has aroused 
such interest throughout the Country. 


“ON BUDDING ROSES.”—An Article of deep import to all Garden-lovers and Rose-growers. 
“GOLF: THE ETHICS OF THE HALF-CROWN.”—All Golfers should appreciate the 


arguments of our Golf Contributor. 


“‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ FORTY YEARS AGO.”—Leing some quaint and curious 


comparisons of The County Gentleman as it was, and is. 
‘SWOMAN AND LOVE—THE WOMAR’S STANDPOINT.”—Is an Article which will be 
appreciated by our Lady readers. 


“BIRDS AND MIMICRY.”—Mr. G. A. B. Dewar’s Nature Articles are much-talked-of features of 
“The Ideal Country-House Paper.” 


“COUNTRY HOSPITALITY.”—Another of Mr. C. J. Cornisn’s delightful Contributions to The 
County Gentleman. 





ORDER “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” Now. 


Out To-day. Gd. AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS’. 





Tf you cannot procure a copy from your Newsagent, send us a post-card telling us of 


your disapponiment. We can then make sure that you have tt in future. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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wk. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. CHARLES MARRIOTTS NEW BOOK. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 
THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 6s. 
THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 

6s. THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS: 
THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COLUMN.” 


‘azette.—"* This book is the best +f the three that bear Mr. 
one > advance upon ‘The Column.’ Mr. Marriott’s technique 
is ripe; the pursuit ef his plot is closer, and the interest of the reader is never 
allowed to flag for a moment.” : 

The Daily Telegraph.— Mr. Marriott’s new book has all the properties of a 
good novel and many of the qualities of a great one......We can recommend 
this book as a wonderfully clever piece of work, which lifts the author into 
the very front rank of English novelists.” 

The Morning Advertiser.— Seldom does one come across such a book as 
this of Mr. Marriott’s, which displays both an inclination to cousider the 
larger issues of the drama of humanity in these times, and also a marked 
capacity for turning those issues to good account.” 








A Second Edition, completing 10,000 Copies, of 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX 


IS NOW READY. 
With Map and Publisher’s Note. 
Price 6s. 

THE REVIEWS. 

The Daily News.— it is 2 vigorous historical romance, with a clear, straight- 
forward style and plenty of hot iucident...... excellent for a holiday hour,” 

The Morning Advertiser.—‘ It iz a thoroughly competent, breezy, exciting 
historical novel. ‘The whole story is written in a prettily quaint style...... it is 
charming from the first page to the last.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The resemblance to Mr. Stanley Weyman is so 
pronounced as to recall the exclamation of Hals to his unknown visitor, ‘ You 
are either Van Dyck or the Devil.’ ” 

“Jaques” in the Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The hero is the doughtiest hand ata 
swashing blow that you ean find in the fighting chronicles of his period. John 
Ridd in ‘Lorna Doone’ was vothing to him.” 

The Star.—“ The charm of the book is in its vivid little vignettes of the 
Fensandthefenmen. It remizds me in this respect of Kingsley’s ‘ Hereward.’” 

The Scotsman.—‘‘ An able, spirited, and interesting historical romance...... 
the book is so well done as to have quite an uncommon distinction among 
romances of this kind.” 





AN IDEAL HOLIDAY NOVEL. 


ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 


4th THOUSAND. 


6s. 


The Daily Telegraph.—*The author has a delicate, fanciful teuch, a 
charming imagination ; he skilfully suggests character and moods, he is bright 
and witty,and he writes about children with knowledge and exquisite sympathy. 
«Full of vitality, full of purely childish energy and naughtiness, are many of 
the episodes, but for all their mischief the children are adorable.” 

The Scotsman.—‘ What ‘Helen’s Babies’ did aforetime ‘Elizabeth’s 
Children’ do now—make things uncommonly lively for a peaceful household. 
comet book is bright and enjoyable throughout, and is surely to be widely 
read,” 


FOOTPRINTS OF FORMER MEN IN FAR 
CORNWALL. By Rosert Sternen Hawker (Vicar of Morwenstow). 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. E. Byixs, and containing numerous 
Illustrations by J. Ler Pernysrinee. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








SECOND EDITION. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. By 
RicuarD Garyetr, LL.D. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Times.—‘‘ His sense of humour has a wide range. It touches here 
Ingoldsby, there Mr. W. S. Gilbert, resembling the former in subject matter 
aud gusto, the latter in its power of being precise, suave, and logical in the 
most ridiculous situations.” 





THE POET’S CHARTER. By F. B. Money- 
Courts, Author of “ The Revelation of St. Love the Divine,” &. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Two qualities he possesses which seem to us likely 
to give the book a brilliant and perhaps everlasting life —first, the continual 
stream of reflection to which he always adds a stream of passion; and, 
second, the pleasing digressiveness which euables him to support bis argument 
by quotations from a very diverse course of books during his study of Job.” 





MISS ETHEL CLIFFORD’S POEMS. 
SONGS OF DREAMS. By Eruset Cuirrorp. 


Crown 8ve, 3s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 

The Bookman.—* Miss Clifford’s lyrics have charm and spontaneity...... Almost 
everywhere her verse has the true lyrical quality of inherent music.” 

The Westminster Gazette.— The execution is extremely neat and facile, and 
her writing is in the best sense schelarly.” 

The Times,—‘* Miss Clifford’s book contains poems here and there with some- 
thing of the magic simplicity that is the pearl of great price in songs,” 





STORIES OF 
IRISH LIFE 


By E. G&. SOMERVILLE 
and MARTIN ROSS 


AN IRISH COUSIN 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* This book was originally published by Messrs. Bentley $ Sun 
in 1889 as by “Geilles Herring” and “ Martin Ross,” and has been out 
of print for several years. 

This New Edition has been largely re-written, several chapters of 
the original book having been omitted and replaced by new matter, 


PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


SPECTATOR.—“ If anyone wishes to get a true picture of the 
realities and amenities of Irish country life, he cannot do better 
than seek instruction from this admirable nevel.” 


WORLD.—“ A perfectly simple, natural story, brimming over 
with fun, and self-evident, both to those acquainted and to those 
unacquainted with the life described, as an unexaggerated and 
delightful picture.” 


OBSERVER.—“‘ An Irish Cousin’ is quite one of the best Irish 
novels of the generation....... As a picture of ramshackle Irish 
provincial society ‘An Irish Cousin’ is inimitable......A 
charming and brilliant novel.” 


STANDARD.— The interior of a modern Irish squire’s house 
has seldom been drawn with such skill, and never since Miss 
Edgeworth’s time with such absolute faithfulness and want of 
exaggeration as Durrus, the home of the Sarsfields....... Mrs. 
Jackson-Croly’s ‘At Home’ and the run with the Moycullen 
hounds are as good as anything that ever Charles Lever did at 
his best.” 








With 10 Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


ALL ON THE 
IRISH SHORE. 


SPECTATOR.—* The paramount duty of a reviewer in dealing 
with this happily named volume is one of extreme simplicity— 
namely, to advise any one who loves wit, humour, horses, and 
Ireland to procure it without delay.” 





TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
With 31 Illustrations by E. &. SOMERVILLE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M. 


Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN in the “CORNHILL MAGAZINE”: 


“There are few greater attractions than that of open healthy 
laughter of the contagious sort ; and it would be black ingratitude 
not to pay tribute to the authors of ‘Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.’—a book that no decorous person can read with comfort 
in a railway carriage.” 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE, 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SILVER FOX. 
REISSUE.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0,’ 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S FORTHCOMING 


f AND RECENT BOOKS, 





AN IMPORTANT FINE-ART WORK. 
IN THE PRESS.—In 2 handsome vols., large 4to, IJlustrated with nearly 100 
Enomuanevers Plates and a profusion of Drawings reproduced in Half-tone, 
in a handsome Binding Designed by Sir J. D. Liyton, P.R.I. In buckram 
vd 4 10s. net. (The Edition for sale is strictly limited to 500 Numbered 


JAMES ORROCK, Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. 


By Brzon WEBBER. [A full Prospectus may be had, 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. 


Containing upwards of 600 more Letters than “appeared in the original 
5-volume issue in 1787-1823. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
James Gamrpner, of the Public Record Office. A NEW EDITION. In 
6 vols. square demy 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net per vol. (sold 


wer in sets). The Edition will consist of 650 copies, of which only 600 
for sale. THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE READY IN 
NOVEMBER. [A Prospectus may be had. 


ON SEPTEMDER 10th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. 


Pav. Gavtor, Author of “A Lover of the Queen,” ‘‘ The Red Shirts,” 
Translated by CuarLes Larocue, M.A. ith a Frontispiece. 


SHORTLY.—Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS DAYS WITH BOZ. By Percy 


Firzcreratp, M.A. With Illustrations in facsimile of Old Prints. 


SHORTLY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
Vol. VI. From the Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King 
Edward VII. By Justin McCarrzy. 


ON SEPTEMBER 38rd.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ESSAYS AND HISTORIETTES. 


Waiter Besant, Author of “‘ As we are and as we may be,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


IN LAKELAND DELLS AND FELLS. By 


W. T. Paumer, Author of ‘‘ Lake-Country Rambles.” With a Frontispiece. 


By 
&e. 


By Sir 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, including *‘SOME LATER VERSES.” 
SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
RAMBLES IN WOMANLAND. By Max O’RELL, 
Author of “H.R.H. Woman,” “Between Ourselves,” &c, 
SHORTLY.—Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 


THE BEST OF THE FUN. By Captain 


E. PENNELL-ELMuIRST. With 8 Coloured Tlustr ations by G. D. GILEs, 
and 48 in Black and White by J. Srurcess and G. D, GILEs, 


Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


Cartoons by the famous Humorous Artist. 


Containing 54 


Crown 8Svo, cloth, 2s. net. 


THE STELLAR HEAVENS: an Introduction to 


the Study of the Stars and Nebule. By J. Exxarp Gore, F.R.A.S,. 





NEW VOLUME of the ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


ON SEPTEMBER 8rd.—Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 
gilt edges, with silk marker, 3s. net. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 


By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
The other Volumes of the ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY are as follows: 


MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rozert Louis STEvENson, 

THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from STEVENSON’s WorKS, 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp Jerreries. 

ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Water Besant, 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 

SKETCHES. By Marx Twain. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Txromas Harpy. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape, 

**IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes Reape, 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Witstre Cot.iys, 

CONDENSED NOVELS. ByBret Harte. (The TWO SERIES in One Vol.) 


leather, 








ON AUGUST 27th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PRINCE HAGEN: a Phantasy. By Uproy SINcLam, 
Author of “ King Midas,” &c. 
ON AUGUST 27th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S INN. 
Rosert Macurar, Author of “ A Blow over the Heart,” &c, 
BARRY PAIN’S NEW HUMOROUS BOOK, 
SHORTLY.—Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, ls. 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Par, Author 
of ‘‘ Eliza,” &e. 
FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON SEPTEMBER 10th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
LADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrert, Author of 
“ Fettered for Life.” 
ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL. 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
LEONORA. By Arnoup Bennett, Author of “The 
Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
SIR DAVID’S VISITORS. By Saran Tyriz 
Author of “ In Clarissa’s Day.” : 
CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, . 
VERONA’S FATHER. By D. Cunistiz Murray, 
Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” &c. 
HAROLD BJNDLOSS’S NEW NOVEL. 
SHORTLY.—Cfown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE MISTRESS OF BONAVENTURE. 3; 
Haroup Briyptoss, Author of “ A Sower of Wheat,” &c. 
FRED. WHISHAW’S NEW NOVEL. 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
A SPLENDID iMPOSTOR. By Frep. Wuisnay, 


Author of “‘ Mazeppa,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YELLOW DANGER,” 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. By 
M. P. Suez, Author of “ The Purple Cloud.” 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 
A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and her Fortunes 
By Iza Durrus Harpy, Author of “ Man, Woman, and Fate,” &c, 
T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVEL. 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. Sprzicnt, 
Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
NEW NOVEL BY HENRY CRESSWELL, 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, eloth, gilt top, 6s. 
A LADY OF MISRULE. By Henry Cresswe, 
Author of “A Precious Scamp,” &c. 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By Fiorencz 


Warpen, Author of “‘ The House by the Marsh.” 


By 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


EMILE ZOLA’S NOVELS. 


Translated and Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
THE DRAM-SHOP. 


ROME. 
LOURDES. THE FAT AND THE THIN. 
PARIS. MONEY. 

THE JOY OF LIFE. HIS EXCELLENCY. 

HIS MASTERPIECE. THE DREAM. 


THE DOWNFALL. 
DOCTOR PASCAL. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. 
THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. 





THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. FRUITFULNESS, 
GERMINAL: MASTER AND MAN. | WORK. 
THE HONOUR OF THE ARMY. TRUTH. 





POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


THE TENTS OF SHEM. By Grant ALLEN. 
get OF GIBEON. By Water Besant. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By 
ALTER BESANT. 
THE ORANGE GIRL. By Watrer Besanv. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By WALTER 
BESANT and James RICE. 


BEADY- -MONEY MORTIBOY. By Besant and 
THE de 5h yaneal OF THE FLEET. By Besant 


THE ——_ow OF THE SWORD. By Rosert 
Buc MOTHS. By Ovmma. 
SON “HA GAR. By Haut Carne, STRATHMORE. By O 

THE DER STER. By Haut Carxe. UNDER TWO FLAGS. 


THE Beg hrs 
wo 


JOSEPH’S COAT. 
PUCK. By Ova. 





SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Hatt Carne. 
ARMADALE. Wux1e Coins. 
M rE. By Witere CoLiins. 
By WILEIr CoLirys. 
By Wivxre Cours. 
MAN IN WHITE. By Wigre CoLuins. 
aaa DEAD SECRET. By Wize Cottiys. 
EW MAGDALEN. By Witx1e Cotirys. 
DIANA S tae By B. M. Croxer, 
. By D. Cuaristic Murray, 


HELD IN BONDAGE. By Ovrpa, 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cuartes Reape. 
EG ble ol and Cements JOHN- 
y CHARLES READ 


STO 
7, "CLOISTER Sood THE “HEARTH. By 
“mT 1S "NEVER "TOO LATE TO MEND.” By 


CHARLES READE. 

HARD CASH. By CuHarie Reape. 

FOUL PLAY. By Cuartes Reape. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rosert Lous 
STEVENSON. 

THE OLD FACTORY. By Wiiu1am WesTALl. 

THE DOWNFALL. By Emite Zona. 

THE DRAM-SHOP, By fitz Zou. 





“ “Oura. 
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